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Dont settle for some of e some of the time. 
Viceroy gives you all the taste all the time. 
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They make you feel good fast. 


You haven't really driven yet. 

Until you drive an Alfa Romeo 1750. 

We build them like race cars to give you 
precise control, complete confidence at any 
speed. 

Each one has a racing-type twin overhead 
cam engine of 132 hp that's the most powerful 
in its class. 

And each has a race-proven fuel injection 
system. It improves performance. It saves gas. 
And it's standard. 

Standard also are 5 forward speeds, fully 
synchronized. Wide-tread, high-performance 
radial-ply tires. And pressure-equalized disc 


brakes on all 4 wheels for safe, straight-line 
stopping. 

And just look at the beautiful Italian coach- 
work by master designers Pininfarina and 
Bertone, with elegant interiors that cradle you 
in comfort and safety at nearly 120 mph. 

If you want driving excitement plus advanced 
safety features, drive an Alfa 1750. 

You'll feel good fast. 

Alfa Romeo Inc., 231 Johnson Ave., Newark, 
N.J. 07108. Western Division, 215 Douglas 
St. So., El Segundo, Calif. 90245. 


Alfa Romeo 1750s 





In 1909,we started teaching 








people how to do more about disease than die from it. 


cape Pe, At the turn of the century, 
tg aids anappalling number of people 

1p died from diseases which, even 
then, were either preventable 
or curable. 

Since many of them were 
insured by Metropolitan Life, 
we had a chance to study their 
death certificates. Which led 
us to discover something even 
more appalling —the number 
who died without a doctor in 
attendance. 

So we started a visiting 
nurse service for our policy- 
holders and their families, to 
fight the spread of disease with 
the spread of medical knowl- 
edge. 

By 1952, we'd made over 
100 million house calls. 

By 1953, Visiting Nurse 
Associations had taken over 
from us in the field of nursing. 
Leaving us free to tackle other 
problems in the field of health. 

This year, for example, 
were working with a large med- 
ical center to investigate ways 
of holding down the cost of 
medical care, without cutting 
down the personal attention a 
doctor gives his patients. 

As a life insurance com- 
pany, we want people to live. 
Andas human beings, we want 
even more for them to live in 
health. 


5s Metropolitan Life 


We sell life insurance. 
But our business is life. 


+: 





Your new car probably came to town 
onan L&N tri-level 


Many of the new cars you see around town, including the one you're 
driving probably came to your dealer's showroom by way of the Louis- 
ville and Nashville Railroad. It's one important way car manufacturers 
keep distribution costs down. Fifteen new autos travel on each tri- 
level rail car; 150 to 400 new autos per train. Tri-levels put you on the 
highway in style and comfort at the lowest possible cost. 


The Louisville and Nashville Railroad 
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Would removing 95% of the 








dust, dirt, smoke, pollen passing through it. 
You'll keep the dust cloth, but you'll use it Honeywell 
less often. Sound good? The coupon will bring AUTOMATION 
you all the facts . . . fast. 4 ou 
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Hl eee 7" 
| 
Mail to: 

A Honeywell | Honeywell, Dept. 118 ! 
Electronic Air | Minneapolis, Minnesota 55408 
Cleaner fits | pk ae As oe in a cleaner home, and your | 
: | ectronic Air Cleaner. | 
into the return | Please send new brochure | 
air duct of your | Please have a representative call | 
| | 

furnace, and Name | 
catches up to | Address ! 
95% of all the City State Lip ! 
I | 

I | 

I | 

| | 
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Whatis it? 





We thought youd never ask. It's where you go for a motor 
oil with a detergent so good it’s patented. For a battery with 29% more 
cranking power than most original-equipment batteries its size 
For a tire designed to run cooler, and run longer, than any tire we've 
ever sold. And for the high-performance gasoline — Phillips 
Flite-Fuel. In short, it’s where you go for the high-performance products 
today's cars need —the Phillips 66 station nearest you. 
At Phillips 66 it’s performance that counts 
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Roger says, ‘Before you get sick or hurt, see your os 


Lutheran Brotherhood Agent about disability income 
protection. Look for him in the Yellow Pages or send 

ages 
coupon below." 


Lutheran Brotherhood 


Fraternal insurance for Lutherans 


Yes, I'd like information on disability income protection. 





Name ee = 
Address =e 
City 

State- Zip 


Mail coupon to: A. Herbert Nelson, President 
Lutheran Brotherhood, Minneapolis, Minnesota 55402 T-9 





BEITERS 


On Being Black and American 





Sir: As I finish my four years of study 
at the University of Michigan—knowing 
well what it is to be black in a white world 
—your special issue [April 6] comes as no 
less than a revelation. As I read your ar- 
ticles, the only comment that came to 
my mind was: “This is beautiful, man, 
just beautiful.” 

We Americans should take a_ lesson 
from the ancient Romans, for when they 
discovered that most of their problems 
were internal, it was too late to save 
their mighty empire. 

HERMAN E. WEsT 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Sir: Black is beautiful. In our nation’s 
capital we have only to look from side to 
side for proof. And this is a natural beau- 
ty to be envied by all and not imitated 
by any. 

What is there to say but Wow, man, 
and right on! 

CLaupia B, NEVINS 

Washington, D.C. 


Sir; I am looking forward to the day 
when there will be no need to have an 
issue such as this. When that day does 
come, everything will be beautiful. 

MICHAEL Dynon, ‘72 
Boston University 
Boston 


Sir: If blacks ever wake to find the pres- 

ent American nightmare gone, it will par- 

tially be due to your efforts to make the 

American dream applicable to all citizens. 
Martruias Newe vt, S.M. 

St. Mary’s University 

San Antonio 


Sir: Being Irish, white and poor doesn't 
make it either, 

W. C. SHANNON 
Tiburon, Calif. 


Sir: What a relief that the black people 
have shed the myth that they are an ig- 
norant, lazy, do-nothing band of subhu- 
mans, as the white race has branded them, 
and have emerged to show the white 
world what they really are: a proud race 
of talented people, determined to receive 
what they deserve: not civil rights, but 
human rights, 
KATHRYN COOKSON 

Sacramento, Calif. 


Sir: I trust that, in the spirit of true 
equality, you will publish future issues de- 
voted in their entirety to Red America, 
Yellow America, Jewish America, Female 
America, Poor America, Homosexual 
America, Under-20 America, Unmarried 
America and other minority groups who, 
like the blacks, have been made to feel 
less than beautiful in this country. 
JoHN RicHARD WILLIAMS 

Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Sir: This issue made me cry, laugh and 
think. | feel much better after having 


| read it; there is hope again for all of us. 


(Mrs.) Mary Atice SORRELL 
Whippany, N.J. 


Sir: No person deserves anything, wheth- 
er it be favor or disfavor, simply because 
of racial or ethnic background. A person 
is deserving of special consideration only 


| because of his individual and particular 
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needs and accomplishments. To point out 
as you have, that there are black people 
is to admit and emphasize that black peo- 
ple are in some way different. If they are 
to be recognized as different, then the 
are open targets for discrimination in 
most likely, in a negative \ 

Let's integrate, not separate 


Gary A. Tuck 








Monterey, Calif 


Sir Ihis issue makes more valid my in- 
tention to emigrate to Australia. It is my 
opinion that the aborigines in Australia 
will not reach the point now occupied by 
American Negroes for at least 50 more 
years, and by that time I most assuredly 
will not be around to see it 
H. M. EckLes 

Laurel, Md 


Sir Bravo! After shooting arrows into the 
air for the last few years, Time has hit a 
bull’s-eye in giving Jesse Jackson national 
attention of a positive nature. All hail the 
militantly constructive American who can 
make the strides that Jesse Jackson has 
made eit peaceably, and with the help 
of fellow ministers. No bowing and scrap 





ing to the do-gooder politicians for a man 
like Jesse, nor faulty accusations either 

(Mrs.) MARGUERITE PARCHMAN 
West Dundee, III 


Sir I have never been able to figure out 
why children raised in homes with every 
thing would become promiscuous, resort t 
drugs or commit violent acts. Whitney 
Young might possibly be right. Maybe, be 
hind those “bland, sterile, antiseptic gilded 
ghettos” there really is a sickness, and 
someone should make a study of this to find 
out. He might discover that we need black 
America more than it needs us 
MARTHA LYON 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Sir rhe infuriated blacks have me sway 
ing in doubt, and their insulting, hate 
filled names for me make me feel that 
my fear of them and my aversion to 
their ways can never change. My an 
cestors Came starving on a boat four gen- 
erations ago. They made it, and many of 
them died for the new country that was 
hostile to them. But none of them, from 
all over Europe, set themselves up as mar- 
tyrs, full of self-hate. Believe me, the 
seeds of unrest are not exclusively the 
black man’s 

File this under Poetry—as undisciplined 
as any black poet's and as full of fire 

Mary H. Strout 

Winter Park, Fla 


Sir Under the heading “Can the Suburbs 
Be Opened?”, you state that federal and 
local fair-housing laws are “notoriously un 
enforced.” As your example, you note 
that the U.S. Justice Department has 13 
lawyers assigned to fair-housing enforce- 
ment and that we have “brought 44 cases 
to court and won 13 The last phrase 
might easily be construed by the reader 
as suggesting that we have lost 31, or 70% 
of our Cases. 

The facts are otherwise. Of the 46 sep- 
arate housing-discrimination suits (many 
of them against multiple defendants) that 
we have brought or in which we have par- 
ticipated to date, very few have come to 
trial. We have lost only two cases, and 
both of these are now on appeal. Fifteen 
cases have been brought to a successful con 
clusion by the entry of an injunction or sim- 
ilar court order against the defendant. 
either by consent of the parties or after 
trial. The court orders we have secured usu- 
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“LESS TAR THAN OTHER 100s. 
LESS THAN MOST KINGS- 
YET BETTER TASTE! 
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“ACCORDING TO THE LATEST U S GOVERNMENT FIGURES 











In many environments (computer rooms are just one 
example), water damag ie from —-, fire can be as 
costly as fire itself. That s why we developed FIRECYCLE 
—the world's only sprinkler system that turns itself off 
when the fire is out. If water-sensitive environments are 
a problem for you, send today for details. 


NIG 


THE VIKING CORPORATION 


HASTINGS, MICHIGAN USA. 49058 
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aaiea funds? 


Food prices are up 27% over a 10-year period. Public trans- 
portation is up 50%. To beat inflation, it takes more than 
fixed-dollar reserves, essential as they are. Isn’t it time you 
seriously considered mutual funds? 


investment Company Institute, 
1775 K Street, N.W. Washington, D.C. 


STATISTICS) LABOR DEPARTMENT CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 





| ally require the defendants not only to 
stop discrimination but also to take sig- 
| nificant affirmative steps to correct the ef- 
| fects of the past, including solicitation of 
| Negroes, advertising in the black press, in- 
| clusion of biracial groups in advertising, re- 
quiring employees to sign nondiscrimina- 
| tion pledges, and filing comprehensive re- 
ports with the court and with this De- 
partment as to the corrective steps taken. 
FRANK E. SCHWELB, CHIEF 
ALEXANDER C. Ross, DEPUTY CHIEF 
HousinG SECTION 
Civit RiGHts Division 
Department of Justice 
Washington, D.C. 


Sir: Psychiatrist Alvin F. Poussaint says: 
“The color black has been synonymous 
with ‘sin’ and “bad.” ” Not necessarily. 
Black Beauty—a children’s classic 
black gold—oil 
Black Is the Color of My True Love's 
Hair—a classic ballad 
basic black dress—a woman's favorite 
dress 
black tie—a man’s prestige suit 
black cow—a delicious soda 
black bread—rich bread 
to be in the black—an accountant’s 
phrase meaning to be in the money, 
as against to be in the red, meaning 
to be in debt. 


Ropert MINTZ 
Richmond, Va. 


Sir: In “Ecology of a Ghetto,” you state: 
“[Leo Watkins] recognized that his in- 
ability to read or write was his main prob- 
lem.” With nine children ranging in age 
from twelve years to seven months, | 
would venture a guess that arithmetic 
| poses a greater problem. 
{| I am = not complaisant 
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Cut your grass 
witha | 
little class! | 





_ 


me 7 WAYS TO CONVINCE 
- OUR WIFE YOU SHOULD 
BUY A TORO TRACTOR 
TO KEEP YOUR RANCHO 
LOOKING GRANDE 
: 1. Cuts mowing time almost in half. 


With a TORO Tractor, you really 
move when you mow! Get the 
job done faster. (Less lawn 
time... more wife time.) 






















































2. Gives you TORO’s famous 





“even cut.”” On a TORO rider, 

the free-floating cutter housing 
follows ground contours perfectly. 
Gives your lawn that beautiful 
manicured look. (She'll like that.) 
3. Starts and steers easy as a Car. 


Jump into your bucket seat. 
Turn the key. Charge! You're off 
and mowing. Steering a TORO is 
easy, too... just like a car. 


4. New Trimmer attachment. 





A classy TORO exclusive. Lets you 
trim around shrubs, trees, 
sidewalks, gardens—right from 
your bucket seat. Never again will 
you and your wife have to snip-snip 
on your hands and knees. 


5. It’s a Snow Plow, too. Bully! 





With a pin-on blade or thrower, 
your TORO Tractor tackles 
the toughest snow jobs. 


6. Haul with it, have a ball with it. 





Attach a cart, and you can haul dirt, 
shrubs, lawn tools—even the kids. 


7. A great buy for the money. 


Prices from $419.95.* Models from 
5 h.p. to 12. Drop by your TORO 
dealer (wife in hand) and have 
yourself a look. You might just end 
up heading back to your ranch 
with a shiny, new red bull. 





For the name of your nearest TORO 

dealer, call FREE—800-631-4299 

(in New Jersey call 201-488-1234) 
or see the Yellow Pages. 


$111 Lyndale Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 65420 
of Toro Mfg. Corp 





Take the bull 
by the horns. 









Only one American 
in forty knows the 
taste of Cutty. 

But that’s enough 
to make Cutty Sark 
America’s 
best-selling Scotch. 


Join the Cutty people 


Cutty people know. 


The Buckingham Corporation, Importers - New York « Digtitied & 






tronizing about the black problem in Amer- 
ica. It affects the white American today 
and will do so to a greater extent in the fu- 
ture. But my God, even a $40,000 gross an- 
nual income does not make the idea of 
bringing up nine children less prohibitive! 
It's a big, big forest, and we keep bump- 
ing into the trees. 
(Mrs.) RosaLit JOHNSON 

Rochester, N.Y 





Sir As one thumbs through so many 
pages, seeing so many black faces and so 
few white ones, it might dawn on one 
that for decades blacks have had to thumb 
through magazine after magazine, seeing 
mostly whites and few, if any, blacks. 

At least you reversed the trend for one 
issue. Let’s hope newsmen, too, read TIME 
and saw some of the news the media 
have been neglecting for years. 

HERBERT STRENTZ 
Grand Forks, N. Dak. 


Sir A portion of your article “Racially 
Rationed Health” reminds me of the So- 
viet reporting of a U.S.-Russian dual track 
meet where the Russians, through a su- 
perb effort, finished second, while the un- 
fortunate U.S, team finished next to last. 

The portion is that which relates the per- 
centages of nonwhite children v. white chil- 
dren receiving “DTP” vaccine. The actual | 
disparity is 20% v. 8.6%, which is more 
meaningful and less discriminatory than | 
the apparent gap implied to the casual 
reader (20% nonwhites not receiving shots 

91.4% whites receiving vaccine). 

Louts Romito 
Pittsburgh 


Sir After reading the article by Ralph El- 
lison, I feel like running out into the 
street, embracing the first black man I 
see and asking, “Brother, where have you 
been all my life?” I say this in all se- 
riousness and humility. 
JAMES MOONEY 

Quebec 


Sir: Every morning I enter a world un- 
like the world you wrote about. I work 
as an evaluator for vocational rehabili- 
tation in a state school for the mentally re- 
tarded. These “eternal children” know no 
color line, have no prejudices, wake each 
morning with no feeling of distaste for 
the boys and girls they will play with all 
day—though they are a different color. 

It's a beautiful world, and it makes me 
wonder if the Lord feels remorse for hav- 
ing given us “more fortunate beings” 
healthy minds. 

SHIRLEY R. MEUNIER 
New Orleans 


Address Letters to Tome, Time & Lire Build- 
ng, Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020. 
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A letter from 
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Mr Howe 


N its first cover story on space ex- 

ploration in December 1952, 
Time quoted Dr. Wernher von 
Braun as saying that manned space 
flight was “as sure as the rising of 
the sun.” Dr. Von Braun’s con- 
viction was greeted with great skep- 
ticism. But his prophecy proved 
100% right, and at each step along 
the way TIME has recorded the 
many triumphs—and occasional 
tragedies—of mankind's journey to 
the stars. Each flight has produced 
its moments of breathtaking sus- 
pense, culminating in Apollo 11's 
moon landing and Neil Armstrong’s 
first step on the lunar surface. Yet 
for sustained tension and high dra- 
ma, nothing could equal the abor- 
tive flight of Apollo 13, which Time 
reports in this week’s cover story 
and related articles. 

The stunning news of Apollo 13's 
trouble first came from Time’s Vet- 
eran NASA Reporter Jim Schefter, 
who had been called to Mission 
Control shortly after the initial ex- 
plosion. That word, flashed to the 
editors in New York and other 
world-wide news organizations, set 
off comprehensive coverage of 
man’s most perilous week in space. 
In Houston, observing an apparently 
routine mission, Science Writer 
Fred Golden immediately headed 
back to New York to prepare for 
a far different story. Science Cor- 
respondent Alan Anderson, also in 
Houston, quickly joined Bureau 
Chief Leo Janos and _ Schefter. 
Soon, Los Angeles Bureau Chief 
Don Neff, who recently wound up 
a two-year tour in Houston, flew 
in to add his expertise. Sydney Bu- 
reau Chief Ernest Shirley caught 
the first plane to Pago Pago to re- 
port on the astronauts’ arrival. 

For the next four days, Janos fo- 
cused on the ordeal of the three as- 
tronauts. Neff reported on how de- 
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GOLDEN 


cisions were being reached at Mis- 
sion Control, while Schefter and 
Anderson provided commentary on 
the technical problems of the rescue. 
Throughout, says Janos, “NASA re- 
mained calm, candid and coopera- 
tive. Busy Administrator Tom Paine 
found a quiet corner to talk at length 
with us about the problems con- 
fronting NASA after the accident. 
Chris Kraft gave Don and me 
steaming mugs of coffee during 
one interview, lent us a tape re- 
corder when ours suffered battery 
problems.” 

Armed with Houston's volumi- 
nous files, Golden wrote and Sydnor 
Vanderschmidt researched the main 
narrative story, “Four Days of Peril 
Between Earth and Moon,” while 
Peter Stoler and Mary Kelley were 
responsible for the box on “The 
Brave Men of Apollo.” Those stories 
were edited by Senior Editor Leon 
Jaroff. Laurence Barrett, with Ann 
Constable as researcher, wrote the 
introduction, “Apollo's Return: Tri- 
umph Over Failure.” Says Golden: 
“People forget that e arlier shots had 
their problems too. But they were 
short-lived, and the happy ending 
quickly obscured the drama.” No 
one is likely to forget Apollo 13 for 
some time to come. 
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area RE ‘ ee Apollo's Return: 
: > ; . ‘ “My lord Odysseus,” he replied, 
“spare me your praise of Death. Put 


me on earth again . a 
—Homer 


NDER its cheerful orange-and-white 
parachutes, Odyssey came down 
gently in placid, warm, South Pacific wa- 
ters. The ripples from that splash spread 
around the globe. For four days a frac- 
tured world inured to mass suffering 
and casual death had found common 
cause in the struggle to save three lives. 
The magic and mystery of space ex- 
ploration, the realization that James Lov- 
ell, Fred Haise and John Swigert were 
not simply three Americans on a sci- 
entific mission but also humanity's en- 
voys to the future, had served to bind 
men and nations in a rare moment of 
unity. 

Perhaps the largest audience in his- 
tory watched the return, participating 
through TV's intimacy in every mo- 
ment of the final, fiery descent. Jour- 
ney’s end was safe and all according 
to script, in sharp contrast to the cri- 
sis of mid-voyage, which had been 
full of unprecedented danger and breath- 
taking improvisation. The devastated 
service module, original source of the 
deadly hazard, peeled off properly. 
Aquarius, the lunar module that had 
served as savior instead of explorer, un- 
zipped easily. The command unit Od- 
yssey touched down within four miles 
of the U.S.S. Iwo Jima. Helicopter re- 
covery ticked along as if automated. 
Soon Lovell, Haise and Swigert were 
on the carrier's flight deck, hearing 
Rear Admiral Donald Davis say, “We're 
glad you made it, boys.” The ship’s chap- 
lain said a prayer of thanksgiving, 
and the three astronauts joined him. 
In Houston, Marilyn Lovell touched 
the universal mood when she said: “It 
was beautiful.” 

James Lovell added his own bene- 
diction when the astronauts first set 
foot on land en route home. Welcomed 
by gaily-dressed Samoans on Pago-Pago, 
Lovell said: “We do not realize what 
we have on earth until we leave it.” 

Exploding Tank. Yet the previous voy- 
ages had seemed so effortless, the voyag- 
ers so confident, the supporting appara- 
tus of men and equipment so efficient, 
the goals so bold and growing ever bold- 
er, that a degree of hubris had developed. 
It was not so much frail human flesh 
against the vast challenge of space as it 
was technicians remembering the se- 
quence of switches to throw, The world 
could be forgiven a touch of ennui. 

Apollo 13’s failure ended that. The ex- 
ploding oxygen tank that could easily 
have cost the lives of Lovell, Haise and 
Swigert was a cruel but perhaps nec- 
essary reminder of the fallibility of man 
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Triumph Over Failure 


and his machines. The cause of the mal- 
function will have to be established by 
a painstaking inquiry. Meanwhile space 
exploration was humanized again, as it 
had been during the pioneer flights and 
on the night when Neil Armstrong made 
man’s first footprint in moon dust. No 
longer was it an issue of U.S. tech- 
nocracy, or how many billions the space 
program costs, or what the funds buy. 
Rather it was the guts, wits and will of 
a handful of men matched against the 
enormousness of space. 

Sophisticates. The contest was ir- 
resistible to the world. The total and in- 
stant access to bad as well as good 
news of U.S. space shots underscored 
the openness of American society. Hun- 
dreds of millions followed the suspense 
story on television, radio and in the 
press. Even sophisticates who have be- 
come ostentatiously blasé about space 
—if not downright hostile—succumbed. 





“IT watched the idiot box,” wrote Col- 


umnist Max Lerner, “as if, by sheer 
will, I could mesmerize the TV re- 
porter into telling us that all was well 
in the best of all possible spaceships, 
on the best of all possible moon probes. 
I couldn’t and he didn’t.” 

In office-building elevators, in res- 
taurants, on the streets, the question 
was everywhere: “How are they do- 
ing?” A Chicago cab driver taking a 
fare to O'Hare Airport near the end of 
Apollo’s ordeal suddenly turned off the 
expressway and drove to the nearest tav- 
ern so that he could watch the return 
on TV. The passenger protested, but de- 
cided to watch also. 

Any place with a television set be- 
came a magnet, even after the safe land- 
ing seemed likely. In Atlanta, a drive- 
in near Georgia Tech set up five tele- 
vision viewing rooms. “You can't get 
in any of them,” said the manager. 

Covered Wagons. People already dis- 
enchanted with the space program grum- 
bled that no one was paying comparable 
attention to the many men who were 
in equal or greater peril of their lives 
in Viet Nam. Yet no amount of skep- 
ticism could dilute the week’s emotional 
response. For many, prayer was the nat- 
ural recourse. Houses of worship all 
over the world conducted special ser- 
vices. “We share the universal trepi- 
dation,” said Pope Paul, “for the fate 
of these heroes.” In Jerusalem, Orthodox 
Jews at the Wailing Wall made special 
devotions that included a passage from 
‘Psalm 19: “Their line is gone out 
through all the earth, and their words 
to the end of the world.” In India, 
more than 100,000 pilgrims attending a 
Jain religious festival offered special 
prayers. 

Richard Nixon shared the week's 
mood. While the astronauts were still 





in danger, he immersed himself in their 
plight, received frequent briefings, and 
visited the Goddard Space Flight Cen- 
ter in Maryland to get fresh information 
firsthand. The President discussed with 
Michael Collins, the former astronaut 
who is now Assistant Secretary of State 
for Public Affairs, the inherent risks of 
challenging frontiers. Said Collins lat- 
er: “He talked about the covered wag- 
ons going across to California. Those 
were brave people then and there were 
a lot of graves along the way. But they 
went ahead.” 

Hamburg Calling. A major presi- 
dential television address on Viet Nam 
troop reductions was put off until this 
week. After splashdown, Nixon lighted 
up a victory cigar, then declared a na- 
tional day of thanksgiving and prayer. 
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with expressions of sympathy and con- 
cern, The U.S. embassy in London said 
there had been no such outpouring since 
John Kennedy's assassination. A Ham- 
burg man telephoned Houston to sug- 
gest that the astronauts be allowed a 
space walk “to check out what really 
happened.” 

What Next? What really did happen 
—and what the effects of Apollo 13's 
failure will be on the space program's 
future—became Topic A _ after the 
splashdown. On the technical side, the 
answer will depend on whether the 
flaw that caused the explosion is eas- 
ily correctable or not. The villain 
might turn out to be, as NASA Ad- 
ministrator Thomas Paine observed, a 
25¢ plug. Or it might be a design 
fault that will be difficult to discover 
and both time-consuming and expensive 
to correct. The 1967 fire on the 
ground that killed three astronauts dur- 
ing a dry run led to extensive re- 
design of the command and_ service 
modules and delayed moon exploration 
for at least 18 months. Apollo 14 had 
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NIXON GREETS WIVES OF LOVELL & HAISE IN HOUSTON 
Not merely an American travail. 


At week's end he jetted off to Houston 
to hand out medals to NASA ground per- 
sonnel, then took Mrs. Haise, Mrs. Lov- 
ell and the parents of John Swigert for 
a rendezvous with the Apollo crew in 
Hawaii. Of the safe return, Nixon said: 
“There is no question in my mind that 
for me, personally, this is the most ex- 
citing, the most meaningful day I have 
ever experienced.” 

Just as the first moon landing was a tri- 
umph for the world as well as for the 
U.S., so Apollo 13's mortal danger was 
not merely an American travail. Thir- 
teen nations, including the Soviet Union, 
offered ships or planes to help in the res- 
cue operation; none were needed. In Vi- 
enna, Chancellor-designate Bruno Krei- 
sky interrupted a major political con- 
ference. Said he: “We all should fol- 
low the fate of the astronauts.” Ordinary 
citizens were just as interested. In many 
countries they approached Americans 


been scheduled for October, but now 
the date is uncertain. 

The space program, however, has 
other and deeper problems that may 
have been worsened by Apollo 13's 
aborted mission. The Government's 
economy drive has already caused finan- 
cial reductions for NASA. Paine last 
week acknowledged that “an agency 
such as ours is completely dependent 
on public opinion and congressional sup- 
port. The question then is whether, 
when the going gets tough, the sup- 
port will continue.” The same doubt 
was on Lovell’s mind while he was 
still aloft. Said he: “I'm afraid that 
this is going to be the last moon mis- 
sion for a long time.” 

Sure enough, Apollo 13, which yield- 
ed little for the $380 million spent on 
it, encouraged new skepticism about 
space exploration and manned flights. 
Scientists Linus Pauling and Ralph 
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Lapp. already critical of the costs and 
motivation of the entire program, re- 
newed the argument that space probes 
would be better run entirely with in- 
struments. Stewart Udall, former Sec- 
retary of the Interior, dismissed manned 
flights as “stunts.” NASA's position al 
ways has been that a human intelligence 
is necessary to get maximum results 
from space exploration. If the 
agency should be forced to 
that stand—a highly unlikely prospect 

then much of the equipment and 
many of the procedures developed 
over the past twelve years would have 
scrapped. Congressman Olin 
Teague, the Texas Democrat who heads 
the House Manned Space Flight Sub- 
committee, “The enemies of 
the program will seize upon this to 
delay it, just as they did the last time 
there was an accident.” 

Perhaps. Much depends on the vigor 
and candor with which the Government 
handles the investigation of what went 
wrong. Despite the disappointment over 
Apollo 13, the episode had its positive 
side, Snatching the astronauts from 
death was a major triumph, one that 
demonstrates the program's strength and 
resilience, and the resourcefulness of 
the men—in deep space and on the 
ground—who overcame the disaster that 
struck Apollo 13. 
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Four Days of Peril Between 


AN’S fifth mission to the moon 
was going well, and from more 
than 200,000 miles out in space Com- 
mander Jim Lovell had just wound up 
a televised tour of the spacecraft. “This 
is the crew of Apollo 13 wishing ev- 
eryone there a nice evening,” he said 
“We're just about ready to close out 
our inspection of Aquarius and get back 
for a pleasant evening in Odyssey.” Min 
utes later, the almost idyllic journey of 
Astronauts Lovell, Fred Haise and John 
Swigert turned into a heart-pounding 
nightmare 
Interrupting a conversation between 
Swigert and a ground controller at the 
Manned Spacecraft Center in Houston, 
Lovell suddenly said in a laconic voice 
“I believe we've had a problem here.” 
It was the understatement of the space 
age. Apollo 13 had been rocked by “a 
pretty large bang” from Odyssey’'s ser- 
vice module, which houses the space- 
craft’s main engine as well as most of 
its life-giving power and environmental 
systems. Almost immediately, the com- 
mand module’s instruments recorded a 
surge of electrical current followed by 
an alarming drop. On Odyssey's in- 
strument panels, red and yellow warn- 


ALAN SHEPARD 
An air of tension and foreboding. 


ing lights flashed on. In Houston, con- 
trollers snapped to attention as tele- 
metered data from Apollo 13 began to 
confirm the magnitude of the problem 

In less than a minute, one of the ser- 
vice module's two spherical oxygen tanks 
was completely empty; nearly 320 Ibs. 
of supercold (— 297° F.) oxygen, a high- 
ly pressured mix of gas and liquid, had 
gushed out of the spacecraft, apparently 
through a rupture in its thin alloy skin 
Looking out of his window, Lovell could 
see Vapor streaming by. “We are vent- 
ing something into space,” he reported 
“It's a gas of some sort.” At the same 
time, the spacecraft began to pitch and 
roll in reaction to the violent expulsion 
of the gas 


Precious Cargo 


There was more trouble to come. 
“One of the main electrical circuits is 
lifeless,” Swigert radioed. “It’s off. It’s 
dead.’ The mysterious blast had also af- 
fected two of the service module’s three 
fuel cells, which produce the bulk of 
the command module's vital electrical 
power. It quickly became obvious that 
a moon landing was now out of the ques- 
tion; mission rules forbid a lunar land- 
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The gamble did not pay off. “It 























like Oxygen Tank 1 is just a hair over 
200 Ibs. [less than one-fourth normal 
pressure Swigert reported. “We con 
firm that here,” replied Houston It was 
now apparent that the accident in Bay Moin mone 
4 of the service module (see diagram) 
h rted a leak from the second 
Ox) sal Still showing no alarm 
Swigert asked Does it look like it's 
still going down?” The reply from Hous 
ton was equally calm, but carried grave 
implications It's slowly going to zero 
said Mission Control tart / 
ing to think about the lunar-module life Noes 
boat Yes.” said Swigert, “that’s at extension 
we're thinking about too.” 
In 91 minutes, ground controllers cal 
ated, Odyssey would be completely 
dead and uninhabitable. Without th 
least indication of panic, the astronaut 
TIME, APRIL 27, 1970 
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gated from the lunar module, and the 
command module was assured of enough 
spare power for six hours of working life 
—more than enough time for the as- 
tronauts to re-enter the atmosphere and 
splash down in the ocean. 

For the moment, the men seemed rel- 
atively safe. Swigert remained behind 
in the blacked-out command module, 
breathing oxygen from the lunar mod- 
ule through a ten-foot-long oxygen hose 
cannibalized from Haise’s space suit. 
Lovell and Haise meanwhile stood guard 
over the lunar module’s vital systems, Al- 
though Apollo 13 was still very much 
in trouble, there was one consolation: 
if the accident had to happen, it had oc- 
curred when the astronauts and Mis- 
sion Control could do something about 
it. Had the service module become dis- 
abled later in the mission—during the 
lunar landing or afterward, when A quar- 
ius had been discarded—the astronauts 
would have been doomed. The lunar 
module, lacking a heat shield to with- 
stand the awesome temperatures of re- 
entry, could not carry the crew back to 
the earth’s surface. But its oxygen, elec- 
trical power and descent engine were 
vital to the safe return of Odyssey. 

Aquarius responded well, but mission 
planners were still faced with a num- 
ber of agonizing decisions. How could 
they best bring the distressed spacecraft 
home as quickly as possible but with a 
minimum of risk? A “deep-space abort” 
—turning the spacecraft around before 
it reached the moon and sending it 
back to earth—was obviously bevond 
the power of the lunar module's small de- 
scent engine. Odyssey's big propulsion 
engine, in the service module, was pow- 
erful enough to turn Apollo in mid- 
flight. but Houston was reluctant to try 
using it. Controllers were concerned that 
the engine might have been damaged 
by the accident. If it didn’t work. Apol- 
lo’s limited electrical power would be 
wasted in the firing attempt. 


Unnecessary Risk 


If the astronauts could use a small 
burn of the Aquarius descent engine to 
jog Apollo 13 back into a “free-return” 
trajectory, the combination of the space- 
craft's velocity and lunar gravity would 
do the rest, slinging the ship around 
the moon and hurling it back on a di- 
rect course to the earth. Ironically, Apol- 
lo had been on a free-return trajectory, 
but its course was changed in prepa- 
ration for the lunar landing. 

Thus, five hours and 25 minutes af- 
ter the service-module explosion, the 
lunar module's descent engine was fired. 
Had it not burned, Apollo 13 would 
have swung around the moon but missed 
the earth on the return trip by 2.951 
miles and gone into a wide-ranging earth 
orbit, stranding the astronauts. But the 
lunar module engine performed reliably. 
With only a 30.7-second burn, it put 
Apollo 13 on a course that would car- 
ry it toward a splashdown in the In- 
dian Ocean. Houston—and the world 
—breathed easier, but Mission Control 
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knew that the burn was only a stopgap 
measure. The calculated splashdown 
area was not only far away from any 
U.S. recovery ships, but it would also 
take 74 hours to reach—perhaps long- 
er than the LM’s dwindling supply of 
water, oxygen and electricity would last. 
There were additional alternatives, but 
the choice was not simple. If the as- 
tronauts could successfully fire the ser- 
vice module’s powerful engine behind 
the moon, they would splash down in 
the Atlantic off the coast of Brazil in 
only 38 hours, Again Mission Control 
decided not to risk firing a possibly dam- 
aged engine. If, on the other hand, the 
26-ton service module were jettisoned 
after rounding the moon, a long burn 
of the small Aquarius descent engine 
would impart about the same velocity 
to the lightened spacecraft. setting it 
down in the South Atlantic in less 
than 40 hours. But that strategy too car- 
ried unnecessary risks. It would so de- 
plete the LM’s fuel supply that later 
course corrections might not be pos- 
sible. Also, loss of the service module 
would expose the command module's 
heat shield to possibly damaging ul- 
traviolet radiation and temperature ex- 
tremes, leaving the astronauts with in- 
sufficient protection for re-entry. 


Hurry-Home Burn 

Next morning, having weighed the 
possibilities, the flight planners had a 
compromise answer. The Aquarius de- 
scent engine would fire just long enough 
to reduce the remaining flight time to 
63 hours and drop the astronauts in 
the South Pacific about 600 miles south- 
east of Samoa. It was what engineers 
typically call a “trade-off”"—not the fast- 
est possible journey home, but one that 
would save fuel for later course cor- 
rections, not strain the remaining Aquar- 
ius oxygen, electricity and fuel supplies 
aboard, and set Odyssey down within 
easy range of the prime recovery ship 
Jwo Jima, already in the area, 

Inside the darkened spacecraft, the as- 
tronauts struggled to make the best of 
their dangerous predicament. While two 
slept fitfully in the unpowered and chilly 
command module, the third remained 
on watch “downstairs” in the lunar mod- 
ule. Ground controllers had at least 
one bit of cheering news. To the de- 
light of scientists, the Saturn third-stage 
S-4B rocket (which itself had been 
aimed toward the moon after giving 
Apollo its final boost) had hit the lunar 
surface exactly as planned. Its impact 
created a reverberation that registered 
for four hours on the Apollo 12 Ocean 
of Storms seismometer. “Well, at least 
something worked on this flight,” sighed 
Lovell. 

Apollo 13 itself reached the moon 
Tuesday night, but it never came closer 
than 158 miles. As it emerged from be- 
hind the far side, the astronauts pre- 
pared for the crucial “hurry-home”™ burn. 
But there was a hitch. So much debris 
was still floating outside the spacecraft's 
windows that a star sighting—to align 








The Brave Men 


Te three men who weathered Apol- 
lo 13's crisis-ridden journey formed 
one of the more oddly matched crews 
of the space age. Apollo’s skipper had 
a military background and was a vet- 
eran of three space flights. including a 
trip to the moon, His two crewmen 
were civilians and space novices, one a 
serious-minded parent, the other a swing- 
ing bachelor who joined the crew at 
the last moment to replace an astro- 
naut threatened by German measles. 
Yet when disaster seemed imminent, 
the crew became a_ well-coordinated 
team, acting in concert to save their 
spacecraft—and their lives. 
+ 

JAMES A. LOVELL JR., 42, Captain, U.S.N., 
Apollo's commander, had his eye on 
the stars ever since, as a teen-ager in Mil- 
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APOLLO CREW RECEIVES 


waukee, he frightened his neighbors by 
firing a homemade rocket 80 feet into 
the air. Entering Annapolis in 1948, he 
was allowed only one elective course, a 
language. He chose German and then 
used his newly acquired linguistic skill 
to read the writings of a little-known sci- 
entist, Wernher von Braun. Convinced 
of the coming importance of rocketry, 
he accurately predicted many current 
space-flight advances—much to the 
amusement of his Naval Academy room- 
mate, who teased him, “Lovell, some 
day you're going to the moon.” A skilled 
test pilot who helped develop the weap- 
on system for the F-4H Phantom II jet 
fighter, Lovell suffered the greatest dis- 
appointment of his career when NASA 
failed to name him as one of its orig- 
inal Mercury astronauts in 1959. But 
he was chosen in the second batch in 
1962, and he has since logged more 
hours in space (670, including the 143- 
hr. flight of Apollo 13) than any other 
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of Apollo 


mortal. Lovell was one of the Apollo 8 
astronauts who orbited the moon at 
Christmas in 1968, and he backed up 
Neil Armstrong for Apollo 11's his- 
toric moon landing. “I watched his every 
step,” he recalled after the flight. 
Marilyn Lovell, enthusiastic about her 
husband's first flight to the moon, first re- 
sisted but then accepted with nervous 
stoicism the idea of another lunar trip. 
Against Jim Lovell’s advice, she recent- 
ly went to see the film Marooned, which 
deals with a trio of astronauts stranded 
in space, and came home shaken. She 
had good reason to be: in the film, the 
flight commander dies. Nonetheless, she 
managed to maintain firm control over 
her emotions throughout Apollo 13's 
flight. “I’m used to it now,” she said of 
the danger of space flight. “If I had 
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MEDALS FROM NIXON 


fears, | couldn't live a normal life. Ev- 
“eryone must have a goal, and this is 
his.” Even before Apollo 13’s problems, 
Lovell had promised his wife and four 
children that this would be his last 
flight. “If it weren't,” he said, in a ref- 
erence to other astronauts awaiting space 
assignment, “I think I would find about 
50 knife wounds in my back.” But last 
week he failed to achieve his goal of 
walking on the moon and may well re- 
quest to fly still another mission. Be- 
yond that, Lovell says that he plans to 
stay on with NASA. Some friends, how- 
ever, believe that his good looks and win- 
ning ways might eventually launch him 
into a new orbit—that of a politician 
in his home state, Wisconsin. 
° 
FRED W. HAISE JR., 36, lunar-module pi- 
lot, might have been a member of the 
press corps covering the flight of Apol- 
lo 13 if not for the draft. A native of Bi- 
loxi, Miss., he studied journalism at 
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Perkinston Junior College, a two-year 
school, and looked forward to a writ- 
ing career. Instead, faced with induction, 
he enlisted as a naval aviation cadet. 
“Like most kids at that age, you kind 
of jump into things before you really 
think about it,” he said. Whatever his 
original thoughts, he quickly became 
hooked on flying. After 24 years as a 
Marine pilot, he went back to school, fly- 
ing with the Air National Guard while 
he earned a degree in aeronautical en- 
gineering from the University of Okla- 
homa. After graduation, he went to 
work for NASA, But even before he ven- 
tured into space, he had compiled an im- 
pressive record for conventional flight 
in the atmosphere—about 6,000 hours. 

Trim and compact (5 ft. 94 in.), the 
easygoing Haise is married to his high 
school girl friend, Mary Grant. The 
match seems ideal. Haise is a devoted 
family man. Mary is totally immersed 
in astronaut life and needs little help in 
translating the exotic technical language 
her husband and his fellow space trav- 
elers speak. The Haises have three chil- 
dren, and Mary's icy calm throughout 
her ordeal was all the more remarkable 
for the fact that she is expecting her 
fourth (which the family hopes will be 
a girl) in June. 

o 

JOHN L. SWIGERT JR., 38, command-mod- 
ule pilot, has very little in common 
with the man he replaced beyond the 
fact that both are bachelors. Ken Mat- 
tingly is serious and studious. Swigert 
is a not-so-secret swinger with the rep- 
utation of having a girl in every (air) 
port. Swigert’s favorite ploy, his friends 
say, is to invite girls to his apartment 
to see what he claims are his moon 
rocks. For all his bachelor antics, how- 
ever, Swigert is a highly skilled former 
Air Force flyer and civilian test pilot 
with degrees in mechanical engineering, 
aerospace science and business admin- 
istration. The son of a Denver oph- 
thalmologist, he is a former University 
of Colorado guard, and one of the big- 
gest of the astronauts (5 ft. 114 in., 
197 Ibs.). 

Swigert is no stranger to in-flight 
emergencies. Once, while flying with 
the Air Force in Korea, he landed his 
plane in a driving squall, crashed into 
a road grader someone had left on the 
runway and walked away unscratched 
from the blaze that demolished his air- 
craft. Another time, as he was landing 
at Buckley Air Field near Denver, his 
brakes failed and his plane slammed 
into the base’s arresting cables, but he es- 
caped unhurt. Although he was a last- 
minute replacement on Apollo 13's star- 
crossed trip, Swigert showed great skill 
in improvising new emergency proce- 
dures after the explosion crippled the 
Odyssey. But then he should have. He 
helped develop the original emergency 
procedures for the command module's 
instruction manual. 


Apollo properly for the burn—was im- 
possible (“It looks like we're in the mid- 
dle of the Milky Way,” the astronauts 
had remarked earlier), But the spacemen 
neatly improvised by taking rougher fix- 
es on the moon and the sun. Then they 
fired Aquarius’ descent engine, increas- 
ing Apollo 13’s speed by 600 m.p.h. 
The 4-minute, 24-second burn was so ac- 
curate that only two more small course 
corrections were subsequently needed. 

For the first time in long hours, the 
tired men in Mission Control breathed 
easier. But the astronauts did not. Hous- 
ton soon noticed that carbon dioxide ex- 
haled by the astronauts was building 
up to a dangerous level in the lunar mod- 
ule’s atmosphere; lithium hydroxide air 
purifiers in Aquarius, designed to ab- 
sorb the potentially lethal gas for only 
relatively short periods of time, were be- 
coming saturated. The deactivated com- 
mand module was equipped with more 
purifiers, but their canisters were not in- 
terchangeable with the LM’s. Mission 
Control instructed the astronauts to lead 
a second hose into the command mod- 
ule and connect it to the canisters. Leav- 
ing nothing to chance, the astronauts 
stuffed a sock in the connection to 
make sure it was snug. 


High-Speed Train 


With its normal heat-producing sys- 
tems shut off to conserve electricity, 
the Odyssey's temperature dropped to 
nearly 40°. Had it continued to fall, 
the command module’s chemical pro- 
pellants might have thickened to the 
point where control thrusters would no 
longer have been able to perform the 
critical re-entry maneuvers. 

Fortunately, only the astronauts felt 
frozen. On their last night in space, 
they donned two pairs of thermal un- 
derwear apiece to ward off the chill; Lov- 
ell even put on his bulky moonwalking 
shoes to keep his toes warm. Because 
they had slept only fitfully, Deke Slay- 
ton, NASA’s director of flight-crew op- 
erations, suggested that each crew mem- 
ber take two Dexedrine pills to keep 
him alert for busy and fateful mo- 
ments ahead. Said Lovell: “It’s going 
to be an interesting day.” 

Picking up speed under the increasing 
pull of the earth’s gravity, Apollo was 
now rapidly approaching its narrow re- 
entry slot. To make sure of a precise re- 
entry, Lovell and Haise fired one more 
brief burst from Aquarius’ thrusters. 
Swigert meanwhile took up his post in 
the command module pilot’s seat. Look- 
ing out of the window, he commented: 
“That earth is whistling in like a high- 
speed train.” 

A few minutes later, Apollo 13 be- 
gan its novel separation procedures. 
Again hitting the thrusters, Lovell forced 
Aquarius against the command and ser- 
vice modules. Almost simultaneously, 
Swigert fired several explosive bolts, de- 
taching the service module from QOd- 
yssey. Lovell also fired the LM’s thrust- 
ers again. The “push-pull” tactic shoved 
the service module away from Aquarius 
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and Odyssey, enabling the astronauts to 
see the disabled module for the first 
time. It was an incredible sight. The mod- 
ule had lost an entire 15-foot-long panel 
covering Bay 4, and a tangle of wiring 
and debris trailed out of the gaping 
hole. Using still and movie cameras, 
the astronauts managed to photograph 
the damage; because the service mod- 
ule would burn up on re-entry, the pic- 
tures would be important to scientists 
investigating the cause of the blast. “It’s 
really a mess,” Lovell told Mission Con- 
trol. “Well, James,” Houston answered, 
“if you can't take any better care of 
the spacecraft than that, we might not 
give you another.” 


Agonizing Adventure 


About 30,000 miles from earth, the as- 
tronauts began preparing for their final 
separation maneuver. Climbing into Od- 
yssey, they switched on its oxygen tanks 
and batteries and sealed the hatch shut. 
Then the crew exploded the small bolts 
connecting the command module with 
the LM. Propelled by the release of 


air in the connecting tunnel, the Aquar- 
ius drifted rapidly away, its lifeboat func- 
tion reliably and amply fulfilled. “LM 
jettison,” reported Apollo 13. “O.K.,” re- 
plied Mission Control. “Farewell, Aquar- 
ius, and we thank you.” 

At 12:54 p.m., monitoring stations 
lost contact with Odyssey as it was en- 
veloped by ionized gases formed by the 
heat of re-entry. For three minutes and 
38 seconds, the world anxiously waited 
to learn whether the astronauts had sur- 
vived the final portion of their perilous 
voyage. Finally, the answer came. Re- 
sponding to a call from one of the res- 
cue planes, Apollo 13 replied: “O.K.., 
Joe.” A few seconds later, the descend- 
ing spaceship hove into view of the TV 
cameras on the /wo Jima’s decks about 
four miles away. Under billowing white- 
and-orange main chutes, the spacecraft 
drifted slowly downward, headed for a 
splashdown just off target. At exactly 
1:08 p.m., six days after its ill-starred 
journey began, Odyssey’s wanderings 
had come to an end. 

Forty-five minutes later, a helicopter 


ferried the three astronauts to the /wo 
Jima, Smiling and remarkably steady 
on their feet, the astronauts were greet- 
ed by cheers from sailors and a fitting 
musical tribute from the Jwo Jima's 
band: Aquarius. Nine doctors on hand 
to meet the space travelers found them 
in surprisingly good health—except for 
Fred Haise’s mild urinary-tract infection 
—after their exhausting and agonizing 
adventure. 

In Houston, cheering and applauding 
flight controllers joyously lit up their cus- 
tomary cigars as a heartfelt’ message 
flashed on a big screen: WELCOME BACK. 
A few minutes later, NASA’s Tom Paine 
arrived with greetings from President 
Nixon (“Wonderful team, A job well 
done”), who also smoked a splashdown 
cigar in Washington. An especially apt 
comment came from J. Leonard Swi- 
gert, the astronaut’s father. Sipping 
champagne with reporters in his Den- 
ver home, the 67-year-old doctor said: 
“It was a wonderful beginning and a 
beautiful landing. But I wouldn't give 
you two hoots for the interim.” 


The Masters of Mission Control 
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HE courage of Apollo 13's three astronauts was ap- 

parent to all the world. A less conspicuous kind of cour- 
age was displayed on the ground. Inside the windowless 
Building 30 of NASA’s Manned Spacecraft Center out- 
side Houston, hundreds of engineers and technicians as- 
sembled to guide the crippled spacecraft through its 
four-day ordeal. Perhaps the coolest and most profes- 
sional of them were the two young flight directors—Glynn 
Lunney, 33, and Gene Kranz, 36—who were at the 
helm in Mission Control during the first hours of crisis. 

Kranz, a crew-cut and clip-voiced former test pilot, 
was just winding up his ten-hour stint with his “white 
team” of flight controllers when the first hint of trouble 
came from 205,000 miles away in space. Quickly re- 
sponding, he made the first of the long night’s many im- 
portant decisions, ordering the as- 
tronauts to turn off a fuel cell, check 
their thruster rockets, and power 


down the guidance and navigation 
systems. Though he may well have an- 


ticipated the worst, Kranz never fal- 
tered or showed signs of panic. 
“We've got a bad situation in the ox- 
ygen tanks,” he told the Manned 
Spacecraft Center's deputy director, 
Christopher Kraft, “one that I think 
is uncontrollable.” 

Finally, after an hour in the hot 
seat, Kranz yielded to Lunney and 
his “black team.” Calm and unrum- 
pled in the white vest he wears on 
duty, Kranz told his controllers: 
“Look, we've got a fresh team here. 
Let’s get off the consoles and let 
them take over. They might come 
up with some different ideas, and 
we'll go back and look at the data 
and analyze it and see if we can 
find anything that might help.” 

Lunney, a lean and sandy-haired 
veteran of twelve years with NASA, 
was equally poised, Without loosening 
his tie or raising his voice, he swift- 





KRANZ & LUNNEY 


ly executed a series of critical moves. As life gradually 
ebbed out of the service module’s vital oxygen tanks and 
fuel cells, he ordered valves closed, switches turned off, 
and countless other emergency procedures. When it be- 
came all too clear that Odyssey would have to be evac- 
uated, he made sure to check the lunar module’s own 
critical functions—guidance, oxygen, power—before di- 
recting the astronauts to begin their “lifeboat mode” in- 
side Aquarius. 

Five and a half hours later, Lunney again showed his 
mastery of the moment. “O.K., everybody,” he told his con- 
trollers. “Let’s be quiet. We've got a lot of business to 
do. Let's concentrate on the bird.” With those firm 
words, he began the procedures that would fire the lunar 
module’s engines, kick Apollo into a “free-return” tra- 
jectory, and head the astronauts to- 
ward earth after they whipped around 
the moon, 

Lunney remained firmly in control 
untl the very end of his tour. 
“We'd like to propose a small, lit- 
tle test,” his instrumentation control 
officer told him, “You know how I 
like those,” Lunney replied. “Yeah,” 
said the officer, “but this one will 
save us a little power.” Hearing 
his assistant out, he quickly sensed 
the logic of the proposal and or- 
dered the crew to make the chang- 
es. They worked. Finally, after 
going off duty, Lunney calmly and 
precisely answered reporters’ ques- 
tions during a nationally televised 
press conference. 

Both Lunney and Kranz returned 
to their stations later in the flight. 
It was Kranz, in fact, who handled 
Odyssey’s bull’s-eye re-entry. Says 
NASA’s Chris Kraft, with obvious 
feeling: “We couldn't have planned 
it any better than to have had Kranz 
and Lunney on for those two shifts 
when the explosion occurred.” 
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AMERICAN NOTES 
Soundings on the Right 


Who could possibly quarrel with the 
basic freedoms guaranteed by the U.S. 
Constitution? Most Americans, accord- 
ing to a poll conducted by CBS News. A 
majority of the 1,136 people polled in a 
representative sampling of Americans in 
effect do not now support five of the ten 
protections of the Bill of Rights. 

The attitudes emerged in the answers 
to questions that posed key provisions 
of the Bill of Rights in terms of con- 
temporary tssues: 
> “As long as there appears to be no 
clear danger of violence, do you think 
any group, no matter how extreme, 
should be allowed to organize protests 
against the Government?” No, said 76%. 
> “If a man is found innocent of a se- 
rious crime, but new evidence is un- 
covered later, do you think he should 
be tried again for the same crime?” 
Yes, said 58%. 
> “If a person is suspected of a serious 
crime, do you think the police should 
be allowed to hold him in jail until 
they get enough evidence to officially 
charge him?” Yes, said 58%. 
> “Except in time of war, do you think 
newspapers, radio and television should 
have the right to report any story, even 
if the Government feels it’s harmful to 
our national interest?” No, said 55%. 
> “Do you think everyone should have 
the right to criticize the Government, 
even if the criticism is damaging to our 
national interests?” No, said 54%. 


No Privacy for 1040 


One of America’s abiding myths has 
been that a citizen's individual income 
tax return is a confidential matter, Even 
Democratic National Chairman Law- 
rence O'Brien thought so, and he should 
know better. Two weeks ago, O'Brien, 
who was John Kennedy's congressional 
liaison, and Mortimer M. Caplin, J.F.K.’s 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, pi- 
ously deplored White House Investigator 
Clark Mollenhoff's seemingly unlimited 
access to individual tax returns. Illegal, 
huffed O’Brien, Unless President Nixon 
withdraws Mollenhoff's snooping privi- 
leges, they warned, “We are prepared to 
initiate legal action.” 

It would have to be a legal broadside, 
for the fact is that hundreds of state and 
federal officials have access to individual 
income tax returns, and the precedent 
goes back to 1910. It can be argued, of 
course, that many officials have good rea- 
son to seek such specific information for 
tax and criminal prosecutions. What an- 
gered O’Brien and Caplin was the notion 
that Mollenhoff, Nixon's political snoop- 

- er, should enjoy the privilege in pursuit 
of partisan ends. Nixon and the IRS had 
the last word, however. Last week, the 
IRS produced a 1961 memo extending 
similar privileges to Carmine Bellino, the 
man who served J.F.K. in the same ca- 
pacity as Mollenhoff serves Nixon. The 
authorization signature read Mortimer 
M. Caplin. 
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JUDGE BLACKMUN & WIFE 


Nixon Makes a Winning Choice 


HE Senate’s rejection of two con- 

secutive Supreme Court nominees 
made most of Washington jittery about 
predicting how President Nixon's third 
choice would fare. Certainly, if only in 
a show of consistency, the Senators 
will carefully examine the credentials 
of last week’s nominee, Minnesotan Har- 
ry A. Blackmun. Barring any disclosures 
of judicial misbehavior, the general ap- 
proval greeting the nomination makes 
it all but certain that the President has 
finally come up with a winner. 

The Democratic liberals and Repub- 
lican moderates who effectively blocked 
Clement Haynsworth and G. Harrold 
Carswell show no signs of objecting to 
Blackmun. Even Joseph Rauh Jr., vice 
chairman of Americans for Democratic 
Action and a slashing foe of the first 
two nominees, conceded last week that 
“President Nixon’s nomination at long 
last of a judicial moderate validates the 
liberal efforts against Judges Haynsworth 
and Carswell.” Civil rights groups also 
seem pleased with Blackmun. John Pem- 
berton Jr., executive director of the 
American Civil Liberties Union, praised 
the 61-year-old federal judge as a man 
with “a capacity for objectivity and fair- 
ness in the highest degree, combined 
with a high intellect and sharply honed 
legal mind.” 

A Reverence. So far, the only one 
who has expressed serious doubts about 
confirmation has been, surprisingly, the 
judge himself. He told Time Corre- 
spondent Frank Merrick that he has 
“the utmost respect, almost a reverence,” 
for the Supreme Court and that any 
man who sits on it, “ought to be with- 
out sin.” What troubles Blackmun is 
that in searching back through the 900 
cases he has handled as a federal judge 


since his appointment in 1959, he found 
three in which he had rendered de- 
cisions, although he held a small stock in- 
terest in companies involved in the lit- 
igation. Blackmun brought those cases 
to the attention of President Nixon be- 
fore his nomination was announced, 

Two of the cases involved the Ford 
Motor Co. He had bought 50 shares 
of Ford stock for about $2,500 in 1957, 
before becoming a judge. In 1960 he 
helped decide a case against Ford, re- 
instating a $24,500 damage verdict a 
lower court had dismissed. In 1965 he 
was on a panel of judges that agreed 
with a district court in setting aside a 
$12,500 verdict against the company. 
He also bought 22 shares of A.T. & T. 
stock in 1963 and 1964 for about 
$1,350, and in 1967 he and several col- 
leagues upheld a lower court decision 
dismissing a suit against Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co., an A.T. & T. sub- 
sidiary, on grounds that the suit had 
been filed in the wrong court. After the 
senatorial criticism of Haynsworth’s sit- 
ting on cases in which he might have 
had a financial interest, Blackmun last 
January excused himself from a Ford 
case to which he had been assigned. 
Blackmun says that now he feels he 
was wrong in taking those earlier cases, 
small as they were, but considers it hind- 
sight. “In the more tense atmosphere 
of recent years, we don’t do this.” 

On His Merits. There is little like- 
lihood that Blackmun will be criticized 
for his judicial philosophy or specific de- 
cisions. Liberals may wish that he had 
shown more willingness to break new ju- 
dicial ground; he has tended to shy 
away from interpretations of law not al- 
ready sanctioned by the Supreme Court. 
On the highest bench, there can be no 
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MITCHELL & WHEEL OF CHANCE 
There must be a better way. 


passing the buck, and most observers ex- 
pect Blackmun to prove a highly in- 
dependent justice, The court has yet to 
pass upon one of his most significant de- 
cisions: his refusal in 1968 to overrule 
the death sentence of an Arkansas black 
convicted of raping a white woman. 
The defendant raised some basic and 
complex questions about the procedures 
under which juries can apply a death 
penalty. Blackmun described his decision 
as “excruciating” because he “is not per- 
sonally convinced of the rightness of 
capital punishment.” The fate of some 
500 inmates now condemned to death 
awaits the outcome of a Supreme Court 
ruling in this case. 

If Blackmun is confirmed, it will be 
due mainly to his merits, rather than 
any lessons the Administration has 
learned in how to put a nominee across, 
Once again, the selection was almost 
solely the work of the President and 
his battered adviser, Attorney General 
John Mitchell. Nixon and Mitchell did 
not consult Senators or the American 
Bar Association in advance, although 
the selection was announced to a few 
key Senators shortly before the press 
was informed. But this time Nixon per- 
sonally met the nominee and chatted 
with him for 45 minutes before de- 
ciding on him. Despite widespread crit- 
icism of his role in selecting nominees, 
Mitchell seems outwardly undisturbed. 
As he spun a wheel of chance to select 
Washington's 1970 Cherry Blossom 
Queen, the Attorney General managed 
a small joke: “I have a very good idea 
how we're going to get the next Su- 
preme Court nominee.” 

The choice of a Northerner prevents 
any immediate test of Nixon's claim 
that the Senate would not have ac- 
cepted a Southerner who is a “strict con- 
structionist.”. There seems little doubt 
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that a Southerner of Blackmun’s cal- 
iber and philosophy could be confirmed. 
Many Senators were still bitter last week 
about the President’s charge that they 
had acted out of regional prejudice. 
The first evidence of the practical im- 
pact of these strained relations could pos- 
sibly come when the Senate takes up 
Nixon’s plan to expand the ABM pro- 
gram. The animosity did not rub on 
the House of Representatives last week, 
where Nixon’s pioneering reform of the 
nation’s welfare policies passed handily 
with a bipartisan majority, 243-155. But 
the drive in the House by Southern 
Democrats and Republicans to impeach 
Justice William Douglas (see following 
story) looked like a retaliatory move 
by Carswell supporters and further em- 
bittered the controversy over the court. 
The Nixon Tactic. Whether Nixon's 
attack on the Senate was politically 
shrewd may not be clear before the No- 
vember clections, Nixon seems to have 
scored a few points with some South- 
erners by championing that region's 
cause, But not all of the South buys 
the President's pitch. The Atlanta Jour- 
nal acidly dismissed the Administration's 
Southern strategy as “cynicism of the 
first order.” Duke University Law Pro- 
fessor William Van Alstyne called the 
President’s stand “a tawdry and des- 
perate gambit,” an attempt to “patronize 
the South” and “a direct insinuation 
that we have a lack of talent: who 
would get Senate approval.” 
Nevertheless, the Nixon tactic puts po- 








litical heat on Southern Senators who 
voted against Carswell. It could give 
the Republicans a better chance to un- 
seat Democrats Albert Gore of Ten- 
nessee and Ralph Yarborough of Texas 
and to fill the seat of the retiring Spes- 
sard Holland of Florida. To take con- 
trol of the Senate this year, the G.O.P. 
must gain seven seats. But Republicans 
will have trouble holding some of their 
own, most notably seats in Vermont, Il- 
linois and New York. Just how the 
Nixon stance on the court will fare out- 
sid: the South is debatable. Republican 
National Committee Chairman Rogers 
Morton, for one, contends that “it cer- 
tainly is not going to be a_ national 
issue.” It could, however, possibly 
strengthen the conservative vote against 
some Democratic Senators elsewhere. 

The harshness of the Nixon oratory 
could be simply a bold political gam- 
ble. He is well aware that if his party can- 
not gain control of the Senate this 
year, its chances of doing so while he 
is President are negligible. One reason 
is that 25 Democratic Senators face re- 
election or are retiring this year, in con- 
trast with only ten Republicans. In 1972, 
when Nixon presumably will be seek- 
ing another term, only 14 Democrats 
will be vulnerable, compared with 19 Re- 
publicans. And in 1974, 18 Democrats 
and 16 Republicans will face voters, giv- 
ing neither party an advantage. If Nixon 
is to acquire a more compatible Con- 
gress with which to work, it is likely 
now or never. 





Judge Harry Blackmun: 





OTHER, if it doesn’t come through, 
it’s O.K. I like my work on the ap- 
pellate court very much.” With those 
words Judge Blackmun sought to reas- 
sure his 85-year-old mother about his 
nomination to the Supreme Court. 
Mindful that emotional controversy has 
severcly upset the lives of the President's 
two previous choices, he observes: “I feel 
like a load of bricks has landed on me.” 
A reserved man who is protective of his 
privacy, the 61-year-old jurist neverthe- 
less appreciates the appointment: “It's 
overwhelming and humbling.” 

Except for an avid interest in major- 
league baseball and professional football, 
the judge’s life seems devoted solely to 
his court duties and his family, which in- 
cludes three grown daughters. Although 
the Eighth Circuit Court of Appeals is 
headquartered in St. Louis, for most of 
the year Blackmun prefers to work on 
his cases in the relative serenity of Roch- 
ester, Minn., where he has lived since be- 
coming the chief counsel of the Mayo 
Clinic in 1950. (He resigned in 1959.) 
An FBI agent confided to Blackmun’s 
lively wife, Dorothy, that the only crit- 
icism they could turn up after checking 
dozens of lawyers was that “he works 
too hard.” 


Blackmun has a dry, self-deprecating 
wit, but he rarely shows it in public. 
Even as a boy in St. Paul, he put his 
school studies ahead of most other in- 
terests, and spent much of his spare 
time helping out in his father’s grocery 
and hardware store. Studious but not 
shy, he won high school oratorical con- 
tests and was active in church plays. 
At Harvard, he majored in mathematics: 
“It is much the same as legal thinking 
—it teaches you to be precise and log- 
ical.’ To meet his expenses, he also 
worked as a milkman, janitor, driver of 
a launch for the freshman crew and a 
painter of handball courts. He made 
Phi Beta Kappa and graduated summa 
cum laude, In 1932, he got his Har- 
vard law degree, clerked for Federal 
Judge John Sanborn, then joined a lead- 
ing Minneapolis law firm. A lifelong Re- 
publican, he was appointed a federal 
judge by President Eisenhower in 1959. 
His fellow judges all have high respect 
for Blackmun. As one of his former 
law clerks explains it: “He's a model 
—a real craftsman. He spends an enor- 
mous amount of time researching, draft- 
ing and redrafting his decisions.” 

Those opinions, many of Blackmun’s 
associates assert, are not doctrinaire 
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Impeach Douglas? 

With the air of Carry Nation axing 
a saloon, House Republican Leader Ger- 
ald Ford last week launched a crusade 
to expel Justice William O. Douglas 
from the Supreme Court. Most ob- 
servers assume that Ford wants to im- 
peach Douglas as a reprisal for Rich- 
ard Nixon’s two Senate defeats in the 
Haynsworth and Carswell cases. Legal 
scholars doubt that Douglas’ unconven- 
tional views and behavior come remote- 
ly close to grounds for impeachment. 
But Douglas is vulnerable to criticism 
on many grounds, 

In a 90-minute House speech, Ford re- 
viewed Douglas’ nine-year association 
with the Albert Parvin Foundation, 
which aids students from underdevel- 
oped countries but had links to Las 
Vegas gamblers. Though Douglas re- 
signed from the foundation last year 
and has denied any knowledge of un- 
derworld connections, Ford charged that 
he had improperly given Parvin legal ad- 
vice while on the court. Ford men- 
tioned Parvin links to Bobby Baker, 
thus implying the same for Douglas. 
He scored the Justice’s affiliation with 
the “leftish” Center for the Study of 
Democratic Institutions. He also ex- 
pressed outrage at the most recent of 
Douglas’ 30 books, Points of Rebellion, 
saying that it gave “legitimacy to the mil- 
itant hippie-yippie movement.” Ford ob- 
served that he was infuriated chiefly 
because excerpts of the book appeared 


in the current issue of Evergreen mag- 
azine. They were preceded by photo- 
graphs of nudes that Ford called “hard- 
core pornography,” and took pains to 
show to his ogling colleagues during 
his speech. 

Inviting Criticism. Douglas’ 97-page 
volume is a broadside. “Violence has 
no constitutional sanction,” he writes, 
“but where grievances pile high and 
most of the elected spokesmen represent 
the Establishment, violence may be the 
only effective response.” England's King 
George III, Douglas continues, was “the 
symbol against which our founders made 
a revolution now considered bright and 
glorious. We must realize that today’s Es- 
tablishment is the new George III. 
Whether it will continue to adhere to 
his tactics, we do not know. If it does, 
the redress, honored in tradition, is also 
revolution.” The New York Times’s 
James Reston called this “a damn silly 
analogy.” 

It is possible to interpret such pas- 
sages as pleas for reforms that the U.S. 
must undertake in order to forestall 
more bitterness and violence. In fact, 
Douglas urges “political regeneration,” 
not revolution, But the book’s perfervid 
tone and fuzzy phrasing—hardly ap- 
propriate from a Supreme Court Justice 

-garble the message. Ford declared 
that the book, coming “at a critical 
time in our history when peace and 
order are what we need, is less than ju- 
dicial good behavior.” 

It is certainly imprudent behavior. 
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A Craftsman for the Court 


enough to permit Blackmun to be tagged 
with any tidy judicial labels. One jurist 
on the appeals court admires Blackmun 
for always keeping an open mind on is- 
sues—"He’s not predictable.” Blackmun 
himself says: “I've been called liberal 
and I've been called conservative. I think 
labels are deceiving. Actually, I've been 
brought up in the Frankfurter tradition” 
(Frankfurter was a relatively conser- 
vative Justice). As for being a “strict con- 
structionist” of the Constitution, Black- 
mun says: “I don’t know what it means.” 
In that, he expresses a view common 
to many jurists who abhor such terms, 
feeling that they decide each case on 
its own particular merits. He thinks 
that serving on the court would be “a 
much more soul-searching, much more 
wrenching™ experience than his current 
judgeship. Even that, he admits, has in- 
volved “the difficult loneliness of de- 
cision making.” On the Supreme Court, 
he clearly would not be so conservative 
as to resist new interpretations of past de- 
cisions, especially those that were de- 
cided by a single vote. “Who's to say 
five men ten years ago were right and 
five men today are wrong?” he asks. 

No one seems to feel that Blackmun 
would be subservient to his lifelong 
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friend, Chief Justice Warren Burger, The 
two met in a St. Paul Sunday school, at- 
tended elementary school together, and 
have remained close ever since. Black- 
mun was the best man when Burger mar- 
ried in 1933. Colleagues of both contend 
that Blackmun is at least Burger's equal 
in intellect and is too independent to fol- 
low any other man’s lead automatically. 
“I've highly respected him all my life,” 
Blackmun says of Burger. If he is con- 
firmed, Blackmun concedes, “there will 
be some hard going if we disagree, but 
I’m sure we can do it without any rup- 
ture in our relationship.” 

Unlike her husband, Dottie Blackmun 
proudly claims to be a “strict construc- 
tionist’—in the clothes designing she 
does as a creative hobby. She and a 
friend operate a custom dressmaking 
shop called “The Designing Women,” in 
which they turn out fashionable clothes 
and teach the art to others. Mrs. Black- 
mun is excited about the probable move 
to Washington. “I'm going to have lots 
of fun because everywhere we go in 
Washington, I'll have to create a new 
outfit.” she says. None of those who 
know Judge Blackmun have any fear 
that the Senate will keep Dottie away 
from Washington. 


JUSTICE DOUGLAS 
Unwise conduct, questionable judgment. 


But Douglas, at 71 something of a folk 
hero to the young, has always liked to 
sound off without watching his words 
too carefully. Independent and highly in- 
telligent (he has been known to scrib- 
ble notes for his books during boring 
oral arguments), he has invited criticism 
for most of his 31 years on the court. 
Talk of impeaching him simmered in 
Congress three years ago, when his 26- 
year-old third wife divorced him and 
he married his present wife, then 23, 
within less than a month. Although the 
technical expertise he gained as a New 
Deal chairman of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission has been indispens- 
able to a host of antitrust decisions, his 
legal craftsmanship can be careless. He 
writes articles for Playboy and other 
magazines, and is an outspoken off-the- 
bench activist on issues ranging from 
U.S. recognition of Red China to the 
ecological misdeeds of the Army Corps 
of Engineers. Such advocacy piques 
those who feel that Supreme Court Jus- 
tices should be more magisterial and 
aloof from politics and public debate; 
there is the real danger that in dis- 
cussing so many issues so freely, Doug- 
las may prejudge matters that may come 
before the court. 

Pornography and Prayer. Douglas 
provoked earlier impeachment attempts 
in 1953, when he briefly stayed the ex- 
ecution of convicted Atom Spies Julius 
and Ethel Rosenberg because their sec- 
ond request for habeas corpus raised a 
substantial question that the court had 
not previously considered. The attempt- 
ed impeachment died in the House Ju- 
diciary Committee, and Douglas con- 
tinued to join Justice Hugo Black in 
vigorous dissents urging the protection 
of the rights of the unpopular. In cases 
involving free speech and assembly, 
Douglas has argued that the First 
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Amendment is intended to protect ev- 
eryone, including “miserable merchants 
of unwanted ideas.” Direct action, he 
conceded, is quite another matter. 

Similar civil libertarianism has led 
Douglas to oppose legal curbs on por- 
nography—not, as he reiterated in a re- 
cent dissent, “because I relish ‘obscenity’ 
but because I think the First Amendment 
bars all kinds of censorship.” The court, 
he believes, is not constitutionally re- 
quired to take on the dilemmas of act- 
ing as a board of supercensors, Strictly 
interpreting the constitutional walls be- 
tween church and state, Douglas con- 
curred in the court’s 1962 decision ban- 
ning public school prayers, but would 
have gone farther and erased “In God 
We Trust” from coins, and ended the 
prayers that begin sessions of the Su- 
preme Court. 

Broad Language. Though such views 
have not endeared Douglas to conser- 
vatives, his opinions have often pointed 
the way to historic advances in Amer- 
ican jurisprudence. Save for Douglas, 
who joined his lonely dissents for years, 
Hugo Black might never have swung 
the court to incorporating almost all of 
the Bill of Rights into the due process 
clause of the 14th Amendment, thus pro- 
tecting persons from improper state as 
well as federal action. Writing for the 
majority in Griswold v. Connecticut 
(1965), Douglas defined a “right of pri- 
vacy” that forbade state bans on the 
use of contraceptive devices by married 
couples. That right is now emerging as 
a potential safeguard against laws that 
infringe on private manners and mor- 
als, such as unconventional sexual re- 
lations between consenting adults, The 
right of privacy is not mentioned by 
the Constitution, but Douglas ruled that 
it is implied. In characteristically broad 
language he declared: “Specific guar- 
antees in the Bill of Rights have pen- 
umbras, formed by emanations from 
those guarantees that help give them 
life and substance.” 

Supposed Immunity. Douglas may 
have been guilty of unwise conduct, 
questionable judgment and injudicious 
partisanship. Is this enough to oust him? 
It would certainly suffice for the Sen- 
ate to veto a Supreme Court nominee, 
But Douglas hurdled that barrier in 
1939; different standards apply to a sit- 
ting judge. After all, no one seriously 
considered impeaching Judges Hayns- 
worth or Carswell, despite the criticism 
that barred them from the Supreme 
Court. One reason is the need for ju- 
dicial independence: federal judges are 
deliberately appointed for life and the 
Constitution restricts the grounds for im- 
peachment to “treason, bribery, or other 
high crimes and misdemeanors.” The 
process requires a majority vote in the 
House, followed by a trial and two- 
thirds vote for conviction in the Sen- 
ate, Since 1789, only nine federal judg- 
es have been finally impeached and cight 
tried before the Senate. Four of the 
eight were acquitted, including the only 
impeached Supreme Court Justice. He 
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was George Washington's appointee, 
Samuel Chase, who was charged with in- 
temperate denunciations of parties be- 
fore him. 

Ultimate Goal. Even so, Douglas’ im- 
peachment is by no means impossible. 
The threat to Douglas lies in the elu- 
sive constitutional phrase that judges 
“shall hold their offices during good be- 
havior.” According to Gerald Ford, “an 
impeachable offense is whatever a ma- 
jority of the House of Representatives 
considers it to be at a given moment in 
history.” 

A majority in the House requires 
218 votes—and House watchers now 
calculate that a vote against Douglas 
today would muster no fewer than 175 
members and perhaps as many as 230. 
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FORD WITH OFFENDING MAGAZINE 
Showing his ogling colleagues. 


Thus, the chief roadblock for the anti- 
Douglas forces is getting the issue 
through a committee and then to a 
vote before the full House. The Ju- 
diciary Committee considers formal res- 
olutions of impeachment, but it is head- 
ed by liberal Democrat Emanuel Cel- 
ler, who is expected to favor Douglas, 
Consequently Ford, seeking a more re- 
ceptive forum, proposed a step that 
would be considered by the House Rules 
Committee under conservative Southern 
Democrat William Colmer, Last week 
Ford got 52 Republicans and 53 Dem- 
ocrats to sign a resolution calling for 
the creation of a select committee to con- 
duct a preliminary investigation of 
Douglas. 

If it works, the ultimate goal is to 
force the Senate to vote on Douglas 
shortly before Election Day next fall. 
The purpose: to embarrass Senate lib- 
erals who are running for re-election 
and would presumably find it difficult 
to vote for the “immoral” Douglas no 
matter how they themselves regarded 
the charges against him. 


FLORIDA 
How to Win by Losing 


“The fun and games is over.” said 
the chief of field operations of the U.S. 
Marshals Service. He was referring to 
Florida Governor Claude Kirk’s week- 
long theater of defiance against the Fed- 
eral Government. Kirk had refused to 
allow a court-ordered school busing plan 
to take effect in Manatee County. His re- 
sistance wilted overnight, however, when 
Federal District Judge Ben Krentzman 
finally lost patience, cited him for con- 
tempt and threatened to fine him $10,000 
a day if he continued to obstruct the 
court order. 

When busing got under way last week, 
there were no incidents, and attendance 
was almost normal. Yet resistance, 
fanned by Kirk’s stand, still flickered, Ig- 
noring the fact that some children had 
been bused up to 40 miles before the 
court order, many parents claimed it 
was busing, not integration, that they 
were resisting, “It’s like trucking a bunch 
of cattle around in those buses,” com- 
plained Linda Stanky, one of the moth- 
ers. Pickets appeared in front of school 
offices, waving signs: “Give us better 
minds and less mileage” and “The seat 
of learning is not on a bus.” 

Love Feast. Despite Kirk's retreat, 
he had profited from the bizarre affair. 
For one thing, he won for his cause a 
powerful friend in court: the Justice De- 
partment. The Nixon Administration 
sought desperately to defuse the situ- 
ation and avoid confronting the mav- 
erick Republican Governor with troops, 
Before Kirk caved in, Attorney General 
John Mitchell, in what one Kirk aide 
called a “love feast,” talked by phone 
with the Governor at least a dozen 
times. Kirk had the Administration 
boxed in; almost any federal show of 
force would have hurt Nixon in the 
South, 

In a sequence of legal contortions, 
the Administration backed Kirk's po- 
sition while criticizing his tactics. Kirk 
wheedled from the Administration a 
friend-of-the-court brief supporting his 
appeal of the Manatee case. This only 
pointed up the ambiguity of the Ad- 
ministration’s position; Solicitor Gen- 
eral Erwin Griswold at the same time 
filed a scathing Supreme Court mem- 
orandum criticizing Kirk’s tactics. 

Thank God. Kirk’s grandstanding was 
intended to boost his sagging drive for re- 
election, recalling the way Orval Fau- 
bus and George Wallace had each prof- 
itably played would-be Davids against 
the federal Goliath while in office. Said 
Florida House Republican Leader Don 
Reed: “The overwhelming majority of 
the man in the street doesn’t care if it's 
a stunt or not. Most people like the 
idea that the guy’s got enough guts to 
get himself involved.” For many in Man- 
atee County, that seemed true. Television 
Repairman Allan W. May expressed his 
feelings in a sign taped to the side of 
his truck: “Thank God for Governor 
Kirk.” 
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It's not easy to reproduce 
the warm ruggedness of authen- 
tic Early American furniture. It 
takes a great designer, an expert 
cabinetmaker, and the finest 
pine veneers 

But it’s a lot harder to re- 
produce the warm ruggedness 
of early Beethoven 

For this, you need a great 
tuner, a powerful amplifier, a 
professional turntable, and a 
pair of superb speakers 

Well, our AM/FM tuner has 


It sounds a lot better than it looks. 


ie 
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a “Field Effect Transistor” that 
pulls in weak stations more 
clearly; a sophisticated integrat- 
ed circuit that eliminates inter- 
ference; and a muting control 
that gets rid of noise between 
channels. 

Our solid-state amplifier 
with 100 watts of peak music 
power is perfectly matched to 
the speaker system to help pre- 
vent distortion at any level. 

The Garrard automatic 
turntable has a precision tone 
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arm that tracks flaw 


ssly for 
distortion-free sound. 
our sealed air-suspen- 
sion akers with wide-angle 
sound equal standard speakers 
two sizes 
They let you sit almost any- 
where in the room and still get 
ull stereo effect. 
So don’t be fooled by its 
looks. It sounds a lot better. 
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This well equipped. 


Chrysler, according to Automotive 
News, is the roomiest car in the 
industry. Newport has over 38 
inches of front head room. And 
over five-foot-wide front seats. 



















FINAL ASSEMBLY POINT 


E6l 383 CU. IN. ENGINE 2 BBL 
034 TORQUEFLITE TRANSMISSION 
S77 POWER STEERING 

R13 RADIO-GOLOEN TONE-AM 92.30 
U36 H78X15 WSW TIRES FIBERGLASS-BELTED 34.55 


Or, if you'd like to go the limit, 
order the AM/FM Multiplex Radio 
with stereo tape deck. Chrysler 
Airtemp air conditioning is another 
popular option; it's priced less 
than competitive units. 


*STATE ANO/ OR LOCAL TAXES, IF ANY, LICENSE AND TITLE FEES, AND DEALER-SUPPLIED 
AND INSTALLED OPTIONS AND ACCESSORIES ARE NOT INCLUDED, PRICE DOES NOT INCLUDE 
DESTINATION CHARGES, OR SPECIAL EQUIPMENT REQUIRED BY STATE LAW, 


Thanks to Chrysler's engineering 
excellence, a two- or three-year- 
old Chrysler Newport is worth 
more at trade-in time than a 
comparably-equipped Olds Del- 
mont 88, a Pontiac Catalina, or a 
Mercury Monterey, based upon 
current Automotive Market 
Reports. 


MANUFACTURER'S SUGGESTED RETAIL PRICE LABEL foe 8, 
affixed jant to federal law 


coon coo: YOUR CHOICE 


SHIP TO: YOUR HOMETOWN 


SOLO TO: YOUR DEALER 


CHRYSLER NEWPORT 4-D00R SEDAN 


19 standard features in all... 
including heater with windshield 
defroster, multi-speed wipers, self- 
adjusting brakes, back-up lights, 
directional signals and anti-theft 
lock. 


noe 0-49) 
‘PART WO. Senet 


CHRYSLER 


IMPERIAL 


STANDARD 
SAFETY FEATURES 
LEFT QUTSIOE REARVIEW MIRROR 


DAY.NIGHT INSIDE REARVIEW 


VEHICLE IDENT. NO. $0. NO. 


mmm cooe: YOUR CHOICE 


TIRUFATYORE! 
SUGGESTED RETAIL PRICE 


$3+514,.00 
PASSENGER GUARD 00OR 
Locks 


CUSHIONED INSTRUMENT PANEL 
& SUN VISORS: 

UP BELTS. FRONT & REAR, 
‘SHOULDER BELTS. FRONT 
(excerT 


228.60 
117.20 
HEATER WITH WINDSHIELD 
DEFROSTER 
WINDSHIELD WASHER & MULTI. 
SPEED ELECTRIC WIPERS 
FOUR-WAY HAZARD WARNING 
FUSHER 

QUAL MASTER CYUNDER BRAKE 
SYSTEM WITH WARNING UGHT 
SAFETY RIM WHEELS 
BACK UP LIGHTS 

SHOE MARKER LIGHTS ANO 
EFLECTORS 

DIRECTIONAL SIGNALS WITH 
LANE CHANGE FLATURE 


SELF ADJUSTING BRAKES 
(STANOARD UNLESS SPECIREO 
OTHERWISE) 


OTHER 
STANDARD FEATURES 


$3,986.65 


The price of our Newport 4-Door 
Sedan equipped with the four most 
popular options. Also, the big 383 
cubic inch 290 horsepower V-8 
which runs on money-saving regu- 
lar gas. 


You can get quiet rides with other 
cars, but with Chrysler you get the 
ideal combination of quietness, 
stability, and control .. . all from 
the blending of torsion-bar sus- 
pension, unibody construction and 
Sound Isolation System. 


Your next car: Chrysler 


with Torsion-Quiet Ride 





Florsheim holds nothing back 





Shown: The Barcelona, 40023, white caribbean calf; Most Florsheim styles $19.95 to $29.95/Most Imperial styles $39.95 
89006, navy caribbean; 88007, toast THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY * CHICAGO 60606 * A DIVISION OF INTERCO INCORPORATED 








PROTEST 
Make War, Not Peace 


One of the strengths of last Octo- 
ber’s Moratorium Day observances was 
the diversity of the protesters: war vet- 
erans, businessmen, clergymen and 
housewives alongside gentle, earnest stu- 
dents and older radicals. That was not 
true last week for the third round of 
Moratorium observances. In too many 
cities across the nation, the day be- 
longed to a new breed of hard-eyed 
youth—Brownshirts of radicalism drawn 
from the streets, many of only high- 
school age. The keynote was sounded 
by the Chicago Seven’s Tom Hayden, 
who told a San Fernando Valley State 
College audience: “We turned out over 


City too (see box). A rally at Bryant 
Park, where some 20,000 New Yorkers 
had gathered peacefully, was disrupted 
by 100 militants. A mob of white Black 
Panther sympathizers rampaged through 
Columbia University, breaking windows 
and throwing stink bombs. 

The worst violence erupted in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., where a night of looting, 
burning (a savings bank) and smashing 
caused 200 injuries and $500,000 in 
damage to the Harvard Square area. 
As elsewhere, student radicals were 
joined by street gangs for the “trash- 
ing.” There were 40 arrests. In Wash- 
ington, D.C., there was little violence 
but much ugly rhetoric. Said David 
Otto, 23, a former Peace Corpsman who 
heads the capital’s Moratorium Commit- 
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POLICE & PROTESTERS AT BERKELEY 
Using the Moratorium for their own ends. 


a million people for the Moratorium 
last fall, and the Establishment’s re- 
sponse was to congratulate us because 
there was no violence. That wasn’t the 
goal. The goal was to end the war. Dem- 
onstrations will not stay peaceful if the 
war in Viet Nam doesn't end.” 

A pretty radical named Stella Rich- 
ardson put it more succinctly to her au- 
dience in San Francisco: “You don't 
do it by hollering peace. You got to 
pick up the gun.” Using the Moratorium 
for their own ends, radical gangs with 
no sceming goal beyond closing down 
the University of California at Berkeley 
touched off the most violent, anarchistic 
and ugly riots in the long riot history 
of the school. Mobs of up to 1,000 
roamed the campus, throwing rocks 
through windows, battling police, at- 
tacking the administration and ROTC 
buildings. Though many university stu- 
dents joined in, the field tacticians of 
the violence were mostly young street 
toughs carrying lead pipes and wearing 
chains, and high school students. 

The mood was ugly in New York 
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tee, “Some came in the name of revolu- 
tion, and there was nothing anyone could 
do about them. They try to take over ev- 
erything. The police, the unions, the 
Government workers—they’re against 
them all. What they want, I think, is a ba- 
sic end to pacifism.” 

To Kevin Moran, 22, an honors stu- 
dent at the University of California, 
Santa Barbara, the violence last Feb- 
ruary that resulted in the burning of 
the Isla Vista branch of the Bank of 
America was senseless and unnecessary. 
When an angry mob of radicals tried 
once more to fire the bank, Kevin and 
a small group of moderate students took 
their stand. After a night of attacks re- 
pelled by 250 police using tear gas, the 
students, in the hope of avoiding blood- 
shed, asked the police to stay out of 
the area and let them put down the rad- 
icals and defend the bank. The student 
defenders succeeded, after numerous fist- 
fights with the attackers. But in the 
melee, Kevin Moran was killed by a snip- 
er's bullet. 


End of the March 


The shift from love to hate, from 
pacifism to violence, was sharply vis- 
ible in Manhattan. Time Contributing 
Editor Mayo Mohs observed one line 
of the New York Moratorium March: 


LMOST at once I could sense 
that these marchers were dif- 
ferent. There was a fresh new hate 
in them, a bitterness hurled indis- 
criminately at the world around them. 
At one corner a black cop, patient 
but looking terribly weary, stood with 
his fellow officers holding back the 
crowd while the traffic went through. 
The front line of protesters was shout- 
ing the old chant “1-2-3-4—we don't 
want your war”; one girl—she 
could not have been more than 15 
—was taking particular delight in 
shrieking the obscene adjective loud- 
ly at the cop. The word was hardly 
new, but her strangely misdirected 
rage was. It was surely not /is war. 

The Viet Cong flag passed, and I 
knew what the kids must have been 
told. Some of the older Vietnamese 
have been fighting one enemy or an- 
other for 30 years, and their despair 
must be huge. But that banner was 
no flag of peace for me. 

Then came a Cuban flag, bold 
and bright, for a moment reminding 
me that once, when Castro was still 
in the hills, he looked like a hero to 
many of us. Then I remembered 
“Al paredon [To the Wall]! and 
the betrayals that came before the 
sugar cane. But the kids could not re- 
member—these wispy-bearded cari- 
catures of the sainted Che. 

I watched four blocks of the pa- 
rade pass. Panther flags. Shouts of 
“Off the pigs!” The Youth Against 
War and Fascism under a red ban- 
ner emblazoned with Lenin’s portrait. 
Maybe they had not heard of the 
early, ugly Party tyranny that broke 
the heart of Lenin's romantic young 
American follower, John Reed. Be- 
hind them came another, newer cause, 
something more to cloud the main 
issue: “Abolish all abortion laws.” 
That's it, kids. A reverence for life. 

I stood on the curb, caught on 
the knife edge between two unhappy 
and possibly hopeless worlds. Behind 
me was a bank window, offering joy- 
less, useless prizes for opening an ac- 
count. Across the street were the 
kids, ramming their way into the 
mad jumble of Bryant Park. Later, 
the militants—the YAWFs, the Pro- 
gressive Labor S.D.S. wing and others 
—fought their way onto the platform 
and kept off speakers they did not ap- 
prove of. If that was the future, it, 
too, would be a joyless prize. 

What had we come to march 
against? The war? Which war? And 
against whom? 
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MILITANTS 
And Then There Were None 


The Black Panthers have long main- 
tained that law-enforcement authorities 
are out to cripple their movement by sys- 
tematically uprooting their leadership. 
Last week two more Panther leaders 
were jailed: David Hilliard, the Panthers’ 
“chief of staff,” and Emory Douglas, 
“minister of culture.” Whether by de- 
sign or not, this means that every major 
leader of the four-year-old revolutionary 
organization is either in jail, in exile or 
dead, 

Hilliard and Douglas, accompanied 


AMERICAN SCENE 


by French Author Jean Genet, were in 
New Haven, Conn., watching pretrial 
hearings for the trial of Chairman Bob- 
by Seale and 13 other Panthers. They 
are charged with the torture slaying of 
another Panther. When Hilliard tried 
to talk to one of the defendants in the 
tense courtroom, officers moved in to 
quiet him. Douglas attempted to in- 
tervene, and the pair were grabbed and 
wrestled to the bench by state troopers 
and deputy sheriffs. Superior Court 
Judge Harold M. Mulvey promptly sen- 
tenced them to six months in jail for con- 
tempt of court. 

Hilliard had been free on bail on 


Ludowici, Ga. 





charges that he had threatened the life 
of President Nixon at the antiwar Mor- 
atorium rally in San Francisco last No- 
vember. Seale has already been sen- 
tenced to four years in prison for con- 
tempt during the conspiracy trial of 
the Chicago Seven. Huey Newton, Pan- 
ther co-founder, is in jail for man- 
slaughter, Eldridge Cleaver is in fu- 
gitive exile in Algeria. Fred Hampton, 
Panther leader in Illinois, and Bobby 
Hutton, the national treasurer, died in 
gun fights with police. With Hilliard 
and Douglas locked up, Raymond Ma- 
sai Hewitt and Don Cox now become 
the ranking Panthers still free. 


Not all vanishing Americana is cause for nostalgia. Con- 
sider the speed trap, that once ubiquitous feature of Cross- 
roads, U.S.A., now largely and mercifully extinct, the 
victim of interstate highways and perhaps even some 
slight evolution in civic if not human nature. One ma- 
lignant exception to progress, however, is the south- 
eastern’ Georgia town of Ludowici. Named after an 
immigrant German roofing-tile manufacturer who built a 
factory there at the turn of the century, it is one of the 
last remaining speed traps in the country. Time Cor- 
respondent Joseph Kane drove slowly into Ludowici and 
sent back this report. 


WO large roadside billboards just inside the county 

lines north and south of town guard the approach to Lu- 
dowici. Placed there by Governor Lester Maddox two 
weeks ago, they warn approaching motorists of “speed 
traps” and “clip joints” in large black letters on a white 
background. State Trooper Thomas Randall sits in his 
blue Chevrolet guarding the southernmost sign against Lu- 
dowici’s irate citizens. Occasionally Randall puts aside 
his Playboy and climbs out to chat with a tourist, such 
as H.E. Phillips from Beaufort, S.C. “I've heard about 
this place in the state of Washington,” says Phillips, snap- 
ping a picture of Randall and the sign. 

e 

The town of Ludowici is 56 miles south of Savannah, 
deep in the heart of Georgia clay country. The county 
seat of Long County, it boasts a population of 1,600 and 
all three of the county's newspapers. Once a quiet train 
Stop, it is now a depressing roadscape of shabby gas sta- 
tions, diners, motels and half-filled grocery stores. It is 
also one of the best-known little nowheres in the coun- 
try. Sitting astride the junction of federal highways 301, 
25 and 82, Ludowici commands the traditional north- 
south highway to Florida; 1,000,000 motorists drive 
through town each year, During the “SOs it became 
known as the site of a treacherous stop light that trapped 
motorists by changing from green to red without warn- 
ing, after which the travelers were ticketed by a waiting po- 
liceman. Since 1960 when the light was replaced, Lu- 
dowici’s speed traps have bilked motorists of a rumored 
$100,000 annually. Says Governor Maddox: “The place 
is lousy, rotten, corrupt, nasty and no good.” 

It may not be quite as bad as all that, but Ludowici 
has nevertheless defied the efforts of three Governors, in- 
cluding Maddox, to shut down the speed traps. For years 
some of the local gas stations also conducted a profitable 
con game. When an unsuspecting motorist stopped to have 
his oil checked, the attendant would disable the car by tin- 
kering with the generator or pouring water in the crank- 
case oil, then suggest that the customer move his crip- 
pled vehicle to a nearby garage for repair. Fittingly 


enough, the repair shop was called “Billy Swindel’s.” 

The man behind the speed trap, and behind every- 
thing else in Ludowici, is the county’s colorful political 
boss. Ralph Dawson, 68, a back-country lawyer who has 
been running Long County since 1932. Always in a 
brown felt hat and soiled black suit, Dawson heads a po- 
litical machine that has never lost an election at the coun- 
ty or city level, and he has not taken lightly Maddox's 
efforts to shut off his speed-trap revenue. Last year Daw- 
son was tossed out of the Governor's office and called a ras- 
cal. To which Dawson replied, “You don't own this 
office. You are a political accident.” Laughs Dawson: “It 
made Maddox madder than 40 hells.” 

° 

The encounter strengthened the Governor's resolve to 
put up the warning billboards. Keeping them there will 
be another matter, troopers or no. Two weeks ago, buck- 
shot was fired into the kitchen of the Rev. Raymond 
Cook, a leader of the city’s small antispeed-trap, anti-Daw- 
son clique. Maddox hinted that he would declare martial 
law, but backed off when he learned from state inves- 
tigators that there was at least a possibility that the cru- 
sading Cook may have fired the shots himself to bring 
the law down on Dawson. 

Angered by all these goings on, Maddox says that “if 
it weren't for the good people there, I'd run the highway 
right around Ludowici.” That, in fact, is what is going to 
happen. By 1974, Interstate Highway 95 will bypass 
Long County from Savannah to Brunswick, and the res- 
idents of Ludowici will likely be out of pocket for good. 


‘BEWARE ! 


YOU ARE IN LONG COUNTY AND 
APPROACHING LUDOWICI, GEORGIA 


rac CLIP JOINT 2eer'xaSPEED TRAP 
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SPEED-TRAP WARNING AT COUNTY LINE 
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Bekins moving men 
are taught 
the meaning of 


FEAR. 


F.E.A.R. (Free Expression of Appreciation or 
Revenge) is to a Bekins man what the report card 
is to a student. And you're the one who hands 
fovbimiel=Nopesto (=n 

Right after the move, we send you a F.E.A.R. 
card, asking you to tell us how everything went. 
The card comes back to headquarters where your 
Ferojestes(=eltc¥-te-Ke lbh mele)(col-velohe)(-lo-eBlemizelblwerley'e 
ing man’s record. 


If you don't have anything nice to say, say it. 
@yehiel-Keoliel-)wet-telo tbl olbBu-Bel-lojoy mi sliebelrimsrloye 
Shete sb est-tell (o)at-vehico)el-M-)(- Bebe tel-Meceeslelvey ama coleml| 
be sending your compliments where they'll do 
the most good. 

A system like F.E.A.R. forces a Bekins man to 
keep his grades up. To be a professional. Or as we 
say it: A Bekins man has nothing to fear but 
F.E.ALR. itself. 


WE'RE IN THE YELLOW PAGES. 








BREZHNEV (LEFT) PRESENTING ORDER OF LENIN IN KHARKOV 


A Birthday for Lenin and a Boost for Brezhnev 


N a flurry of final preparations, Rus- 

sian work crews last week hung red 
banners and bunting across Moscow's 
broad streets, while others mounted 
2,000 floodlights on the Kremlin's walls 
or attached gaudy murals to the drab fa- 
gades of government buildings. School- 
children rehearsed, probably for the 
thousandth time, a song whose refrain 
Loess: 


Lenin will always live 
Lenin will always give 


This week. after an unparalleled out- 
pouring of praise and propaganda that 
has lasted well over a year, the Soviet 
Union celebrates the centennial of the 
birth of Vladimir Ilyich Lenin. While 
at least 100 delegations of foreign Com- 
munists and trade unionists look on, 
the Russians are Staging a gigantic two- 
day marathon of speeches, parades, con- 
certs and displays in honor of the found- 
er of the Soviet Union (see Time Essay). 
Meanwhile, the emergent Soviet navy 
is celebrating by sending its ships 
and subs on simultaneous maneuvers 
throughout the entire world. 

However splashy, the centennial cel- 
ebrations are unlikely to prove as in- 
teresting as the events that surround 
them. For weeks, tantalizing signs of a 
power struggle within the Kremlin have 
been trickling out of the Soviet Union. 
First came reports that a faction within 
the Politburo, led by Ideologue Mikhail 
Suslov and Trade Union Boss Alexander 
Shelepin, had criticized Party Boss Le- 
onid Brezhnev for his role in the mis- 
handling of the ailing Soviet economy. 
The suspense was heightened by the dis- 
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appearance of five of the Politburo’s 
eleven members, ostensibly for reasons 
of health. Among those reported to be 
ill with influenza were Premier Aleksei 
Kosygin and President Nikolai Podgor- 
ny. Together with Brezhnev, they con- 
stitute the nucleus of the collective lead- 
ership that has ruled Russia since Khru- 
shchev’s ouster in 1964. Speculation 
was rife that a shake-up was taking 
place in the Kremlin 

Persuasive Evidence. One by one, 
nearly all the absent Polithuro members 
reappeared last week. At this weck’s cel- 
ebrations, the entire Politburo in all like- 
lihood would stand shoulder to shoulder 
in front of a huge portrait of Lenin on 
the stage of the Kremlin's Palace of Con- 
gresses, as if nothing had happened. 
Sull, it was virtually certain that the 
heirs of Lenin (who in 1921 persuaded 
the Tenth Party Congress to pass a res- 
olution outlawing factional fighting with- 
in the party) had indeed been engaged 
in a contest for dominance. For many 
Kremlinologists and Soviet citizens, who 
are accustomed to divining the fortunes 
of the leaders from obscure signs, the ev- 
idence was persuasive. 

As Brezhnev junketed around the 
country in connection with the Lenin cel- 
ebrations, he enjoyed a sudden burst of 
publicity that struck many Western dip- 
lomats as extremely unusual. Three times 
in four days Brezhnev appeared prom- 
inently—and usually alone—on Soviet 
television. Nothing like it had been seen 
in Russia since Khrushchev’s days. While 
Brezhnev spoke in a Kharkov tractor 
factory, where he awarded the Order 
of Lenin to the workers, the cameras 


flashed back and forth from his face to 
huge portraits of Lenin hanging in the 
hall. As sustained applause greeted the 
very mention of his name, the TV 
screens showed Brezhnev embracing of- 
ficials, kissing women factory workers, 
acknowledging the cheers of the crowd, 
and planting a birch tree at the dedi- 
cation of a new shrine at Lenin’s birth- 
place in Ulyanovsk. Brezhnev also filled 
the front pages of Soviet newspapers. 
Even after Kosygin and Podgorny re- 
appeared, the party boss continued to 
hog the headlines and prime TV time. 

Supremely Self-Assured. Brezhnev 
was heard as well as seen. In the past, 
he has often acted as spokesman for 
the collective leadership. On successive 
evenings last week, he delivered what 
amounted to state-of-the-nation and 
state-of-the-world addresses. He spoke 
in an authoritative and supremely self- 
assured manner, and discussed matters 
that in the past have been the prov- 
inces of Kosygin and Podgorny. 

Brezhnev declared that the Soviet 
Union secks a reasonable solution to 
the arms race with the U.S. in the 
SALT talks in Vienna (see box, page 
33). In the next breath, however, he has- 
tened to reassure the Soviet generals, 
on whom he counts for support. “If any- 
one tries to gain military superiority 
over the Soviet Union,” said Brezhnev, 
raising and lowering his clenched fist 
for emphasis, “we will reply with the nec- 
essary increase in military might.” 

On the China problem, Brezhnev 
struck a moderate, almost conciliatory 
stance. He renewed the Soviet call for 
a European security conference and 
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Only a“freak”can be 
as accurate as Accutron. 
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It’s a matter of physics. All watch 
movements except Accutron® depend 
upon an inherently inferior timekeeping 
device, the balance wheel. And no bal- 
ance wheel watch—regardless of cost— 
can be as accurate as the Accutron tun- 
ing fork movement. 

Except a “freak”. A freak can’t be 
made intentionally. It’s an accident. A 


statistical exception. It’s a watch that, 
through sheer chance, happens to be in 
an unusually fine state of adjustment. 
And therefore keeps time about as ac- 
curately as our Accutron watch does. 

While we acknowledge the theoretical 
possibility of such freaks, we can tell 
you that your chances of getting one are 
just about nil. 





Accutron Date and Day ' 
steel case and band. Lumino 
markers on silver dial 
siantly. Prote against common watch 
hazards. $185. Other styles from $110. 








Whereas when you buy Accutron, 
there is no question of chance involved. 
Every Accutron watch coming out of 
our factory is expected to be accurate 
to within a minute a month —under ac- 
tual conditions of use. And Bulova 
guarantees this.* 

It’s easy, when you have a tuning fork 
instead of a balance wheel. 


Accutron’ by Bulova. The most accurate watch in the world. 


* 
*Timekeeping will be adjusted to this tolerance, if necessary, if purchased from an authorized Accutron dealer and returned to him within one year of date of purchase. © Bulova Watch Co 








Look at it this way: maybe 
itS not all your fault, fella. 
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Could be that when your ball ends up in a tree, it really isn’t 
your fault. Could be it was the ball, all the time. We at Wilson 
try to stay away from claims about our Wilson Staff golf ball. 
Like greater distance or not ending up in the arms of an elm in 
an unplayable lie. We will assert something, though. You will 
not find a better made golf ball than the Staff. Beyond that, you’re 
on your own. Go a round with a Staff, next time. You'll be in 
good company. And that company’s name is Wilsow 
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, J Wilson Sporting Goods Co., River Grove, iilinols 
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issued the standard warning to Israel to 
withdraw from occupied Arab lands. 
Brezhnev also declared that a U.S. de- 
feat in Viet Nam, which he described 
as “inevitable.” would be proof of the 
changing balance of power between the 
capitalist and Communist blocs. 

Drive for Quality. In his domestic ad- 
dress, Brezhnev conceded what every 
Russian housewife already knew—that 
there are serious shortages of meat and 
other staples. He also admitted that Rus- 
sia’s critical housing shortage is far from 
solved. Brezhnev pinned most of the re- 
sponsibility on inefficient management 
and indifferent workers. Said Brezhnev: 
“Not infrequently, valuable working 
time is squandered, people report late 
or are absent altogether without valid 
reasons, and sometimes people do not 
come to work because they are drunk.” 

In proposing his own remedies, Brezh- 
nev almost totally ignored the so-called 
Liberman reforms with which Kosygin 
has been closely identified. Introduced 
in 1964, the reforms sought to stim- 


ulate Soviet industry by granting local 
managers more power and splitting prof- 
its with the workers. Instead, Brezhnev 
emphasized a need for stricter discipline 
and greater efficiency. Management, he 
said, has become a science, and he im- 
plied that those who could not master 
it would be fired from industrial jobs. 
In a departure from the traditional So- 
viet emphasis on quantity, Brezhnev 
stressed the need for greater concen- 
tration on quality. He also threatened 
drunken and malingering workers with 
stiffer penalties and called upon the 
party to whip up more enthusiasm for 
hard work among the Soviet people, es- 
pecially the youth. 

Economic Gamble. It was still too 
early to assess the effects, extent or like- 
ly duration of Brezhnev’s ascendancy. 
Premier Kosygin and President Pod- 
gorny, who may well have been gen- 
uinely sick, have resumed their jobs, 
and on the surface at least, the tri- 
umvirate still seemed to be functioning. 

Though there have undoubtedly been 


disputes within the Politburo, it seems 
probable that the contending factions 
still seek to avoid an open and em- 
barrassing break. In fact, many Sovi- 
etologists expect that the present lead- 
ership arrangement will survive until 
later this year, when the party finally 
holds its 24th congress, which will ap- 
prove the next five-year plan. The party 
congress, which always goes through 
the motions of “electing” the leadership, 
would provide a suitable occasion to 
ease out Kosygin, who at 66 is ailing 
and may well want to retire anyhow. 
But such a scenario, of course, pre- 
supposes that Brezhnev will retain his re- 
cent prominence as primus inter pares 
—and then some. That may well de- 
pend on whether he can quickly effect 
a visible improvement in the Soviet 
economy. At week's end, Brezhnev's 
chances of accomplishing at least short- 
term results were enhanced by an of- 
ficial report that an economic recovery 
took place during the first three months 
of the year. 





SALT: No Time for Dancing 





VLADIMIR SEMYONOV 


NE Vienna newspaper warned that 

many AGENTS ARE COMING, and 
platoons of plainclothesmen were posted 
throughout the city to keep an eye on 
all those spooks. In a scene straight out 
of The Third Man, a special police 
team combed Vienna's labyrinthine sew- 
ers for possible bombs. 

No intrigues, however, upset the open- 
ing session of the crucial strategic arms 
limitation talks (SALT) between the U.S. 
and the Soviet Union. Austrian For- 
eign Minister Kurt Waldheim got things 
rolling. At the main doorway of Vi- 
enna’s sumptuous Belvedere Palace, he 
grasped the arms of the two chief ne- 
gotiators, Gerard C. Smith of the U.S. 
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and Russia’s Vladimir Semyonov, and 
strode into the massive red and brown 
Marmorsaal (marble hall). As Waldheim 
noted in his welcoming speech, it was 
in the same hall, 15 years ago, that the 
U.S., Britain, France and the Soviet 
Union signed the Austrian State Trea- 
ty, ending ten years of military occu- 
pation and launching the nation on its 
neutral course. 

Polemical Dig. Smith read a mes- 
sage from President Nixon expressing 
his hope “for an early, equitable, veri- 
fiable agreement” on the future deploy- 
ment of each superpower’s strategic 
weapons. Semyonov declared that Rus- 
sia would “welcome a reasonable ac- 
commodation,” but added that the in- 
tensification of the arms race “serves 
the interests of aggressive imperialist cir- 
cles.” It was a polemical dig of the sort 
that the Russians had carefully avoided 
during the five-week preliminary SALT 
discussions in Helsinki. 

Both sides, plainly, are taking a gin- 
gerly approach to the talks, which could 
prove to be the most significant nego- 
tiations of the nuclear age. Acting on 
Nixon's instructions, the U.S. delegation 
is unlikely to propose any plan nearly 
so bold as one contained in a recent 
U.S. Senate resolution, which recom- 
mends “an immediate mutual morato- 
rium” on the deployment of strategic 
weapons. There were reports, however, 
that the President has decided to take 
a broader position at the talks than 
was Originally recommended by some 
White House advisers. A major im- 
ponderable for U.S. policymakers is the 
leadership situation in the Soviet Union. 
If Party Boss Leonid Brezhnev is in 
fact in the process of consolidating his 
power, he will probably be inclined to 
move very slowly in Vienna if only to 
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avoid offending the military men whose 
support he will need. 

For the next few weeks, the two 
sides are expected to hold two 90-min- 
ute sessions a week, alternating between 
the U.S. and Soviet embassies. At the 
same time, technical experts from each 
delegation will probably confer more fre- 
quently. Though the Americans and Rus- 
sians were welcomed with a round of 
receptions in the opening days, no fur- 
ther partying has been scheduled. Both 
sides have made it clear that they do 
not want to turn SALT into a “dancing 
congress"—as the Congress of Vienna 
was known—even in the waltz capital 
of the world. 
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TIME ESSAY 


LENIN: COMMUNISM'S CHARTER MYTH 


HE scene was symbolic and significant: Soviet leaders 

gathering solemnly, even reverently last week in Ulya- 
novsk (formerly Simbirsk), where, 100 years ago, Vladimir II- 
yich Lenin was born on April 22. They had excellent 
reason to be reverent and grateful, for their formidable ag- 
gregate of power still derives from Lenin's genius and from 
his achievements as the true architect of Communism. Thus 
they will invoke his name to legitimize their rule, and adroit- 
ly select from his speeches and writings to justify the ex- 
isting social order, They will cite Lenin to sanctify Russia’s 
quarrel with China, its invasion of Czechoslovakia and its im- 
perious nuclear stance. Outside Russia, wherever there are 
Communists, men will also congregate in obeisance to the 
memory of a man who changed the world beyond recog- 
nition. Far more than Marx, Lenin is almost the only symbol 
shared by the world Communist movement, fragmented as 
it is today by national, ideological and tactical differences. 

“Lenin Lives!” is an incantation that has been ritualis- 
tically repeated in Russia since his death in 1924; during 
this centennial year, the official worship of the Lenin cult 
has approached religious delirium. The Russian penchant 
for excesses aside, the existence of such a mystique should 
hardly surprise the West. Every nation requires what soci- 
ologists term a charter myth, meaning a founding father 
and a founding ideology. In the Soviet Union, the need for 
a charter myth has been particularly insistent. The Bol- 
shevik Revolution of 1917 attempted to destroy every tra- 
ditional institution—political, religious and economic—that 
had held Russia together since the 15th century. From its in- 
ception, moreover, the Soviet system has demanded terrible 
sacrifices of its people that had to be justified in the name 
of Lenin's ideals. While Stalin ruled by mass police terror, 
the extraordinary achievement of the Soviet people in in- 
dustrializing and defending their nation could only be fully ex- 
plained as an act of faith. 


The Remote Invocation 


Only Lenin offers a thread of continuity and legitimacy of 
rule for Russia’s present, apparently divided leadership. Vir- 
tually all of Lenin’s closest Bolshevik comrades—Trotsky, Bu- 
kharin, Zinoviev, Kamenev—were dishonored and murdered 
by Stalin. For 40 years, from Lenin's death in 1924 through 
Khrushchev’s ouster in 1964, every Russian leader was irre- 
versibly disgraced by his successors. Such an interruption in 
legitimate succession demands a fresh reinforcement of the 
link between the present leaders and the founding father. 

Besides, it seems to be a law of Communist history that 
the more remote from Leninism the Soviet system be- 
comes, the greater is the effort made to invoke him. Thus 
the less that Russian leaders are interested in fomenting 
world revolution and the less that they are concerned with cre- 
ating a Communist society as Lenin saw it, the greater the vol- 
ume of Leninist rhetoric. Lenin's real remoteness is un- 
derscored by the problems with which a great power must 
struggle in an age of computer technology. Just as Lenin dis- 
covered that there was little in Marx to tell him how to 
rule Russia once he had seized power, so there is little in 
Lenin to tell Brezhnev how to build an ABM system. 

The Lenin myth portrays him as the master theoretician 
of Communist revolutions. In fact, not one successful 20th 
century revolution—not even the Russian—followed the pat- 
tern that Lenin advocated, As he saw it, small bands of pro- 
fessional revolutionaries would inspire the masses and lead 
them in forcibly overthrowing established regimes. This was 
his hope as he waited in self-imposed exile in Western Eu- 
rope around the turn of the century. There, amid endless quar- 
rels with rival Socialist exiles, he created his own cadre of 
disciples who expected revolutions to break out in Europe 
and then spread throughout the world. Lenin’s journal Jskra 
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(The Spark), was printed abroad and smuggled into Russia. 
“Out of this spark,” grandly proclaimed the first issue, “will 
come a conflagration,” 

As the years passed and the spark failed to light any 
major fires, he grew discouraged. Six weeks before the Feb- 
ruary 1917 revolution, which would depose Czar Nicholas 
II, Lenin, then 46, told a group of young Socialists in Zu- 
rich: “We old people will probably not live to see the de- 
cisive battles of the coming revolution.” Less than a year 
later, he was established as the heir of the Romanovs. 

The February revolution, Russia's only spontaneous pop- 
ular uprising, created a constitutional government that Lenin 
despised. He viewed it as “giving power to the bourgeoisie, be- 
cause of the proletariat’s insufficient awareness and orga- 
nization.” In his immediate shock over the revolution, he 
even described it as a plot by France and England to pre- 
vent Russia from signing a peace treaty with Germany. 





LENIN (NOVEMBER 1918) 


Lenin may have been unprepared for this momentous turn- 
ing point, but he had the political genius to capitalize on it. 
He persuaded the Bolsheviks—a band of perhaps 20,000 dis- 
ciplined revolutionaries in a population of 150 million—to de- 
stroy the ineffectual provisional government of Socialist 
Revolutionary Alexander Kerensky, which was giving Rus- 
sia its only democratic moment in history. 

As Lenin put it, the Bolshevik seizure of power during 
the ten world-shaking days of October 1917 was “as easy 
as lifting a feather.” Lenin and his ideas did not arouse the 
masses to overthrow an exploiting regime, as his early sce- 
nario had called for. Instead, he simply but effectively 
thrust himself into the vacuum of power that had been cre- 
ated by the disintegration of the Russian state and society, 
In the name of building socialism, he overthrew the “bour- 
geois” liberties that Russia had barely begun to enjoy, con- 
vinced that he knew what was best for the people. “The 
will of a class is sometimes fulfilled by a dictator,” he ex- 
plained in 1918. “Soviet socialist democracy is not in the 
least incompatible with individual rule and dictatorship.” 

Lenin did not start the revolution, but he knew how to har- 
ness its spontaneous, anarchic forces and to establish his 
authority by sheer organization. “Our fighting method is 
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organization,” Lenin proclaimed. “We must organize ev- 
erything.” When he had attained power, he evolved a net- 
work of interlocking organizations—trade unions, youth 
groups, administrative hierarchies, control commissions, ag- 
itation and propaganda centers—with the party as its nu- 
cleus. Before anyone else in history, he recognized the 
limitless potential of political and social engineering to 
reach into every aspect of a people’s life and transform it. 
The durability and power of the Soviet regime testify to 
Lenin’s essential genius as the theoretician of political 
organization. 

Lenin applied his theories in the name of Karl Marx but, 
as Harvard's Samuel P. Huntington observes, “Lenin was 
not a disciple of Marx, rather Marx was a precursor of 
Lenin.” Marx had not the faintest notion of what practical 
strategy and tactics could achieve his revolutionary goals. 
In many ways, Lenin revised—some would say subverted 
—the teachings of his proclaimed mentor. Marx predicted 
that the revolution would be possible only in industrially ad- 
vanced nations, as the inevitable culmination of capitalist de- 
velopment. Lenin demonstrated that a successful Socialist 
revolution could take place in a backward, predominantly 
peasant country—thereby turning Communism into a prac- 
tical program that could be applied to the underdeveloped 
world rather than to Europe alone. The economics of Marx- 
ism are hopelessly antiquated today, and its appeal as a sec- 
ular religion is surpassed by that of nationalism. That 
Marxism continues to survive as a movement is a tribute to 
Lenin, who transformed a social theory into a plan of po- 
litical action, 


Instrument of Tyranny 


Lenin always considered the coercive system he built as 
a temporary necessity. It is, of course, true that Lenin’s ul- 
timate goal was the liberation of humanity, and the cre- 
ation of an egalitarian utopia when the state, as envisioned 
by Marx, had withered away. Yet it was under Lenin that 
the CHEKA was created—the brutal, terrorizing model for 
all later Soviet secret-police systems. Many former capi- 
talists were sent to forced labor camps or summarily shot. 
It was Lenin who started the campaign of harassment 
against well-to-do peasants, which escalated into open war- 
fare when thousands of detachments of Bolsheviks forcibly 
requisitioned grain and other products. It was Lenin who, 
after the 1920 Bolshevik victory in the civil war, turned his 
full attention to building the gigantic machinery of rule 
that served as the instrument of Russia's new autocracy 
and, ultimately, of Stalin’s tyranny. 

In 1923, after a stroke effectively removed him from 
power, he seems to have grown horrified by much of what 
he had wrought. From his sick room he railed against the 
strangulating Soviet bureaucracy and denounced the “Rus- 
sian chauvinism” that he saw crushing the rights of na- 
tional minorities. In his testament, which has never been 
published in Russia, he wrote that Stalin “concentrated 
boundless power in his hands, and I am not certain he can al- 
ways use this power with sufficient caution.” In a final post- 
script to his will, he vainly pleaded that Stalin be removed 
as general secretary of the party. 

Inexorably, the question arises of Lenin's responsibility 
for the horrors of the Stalin era. Probably the essential dif- 
ference between the two leaders was that Lenin considered co- 
ercion as a temporary weapon in Socialism's struggle against 
its enemies, while Stalin applied it as a method of everyday 
rule. Yet the fact remains that Lenin created the instrument 
of power that allowed Stalin to do as he did, and he for- 
mulated the principle that ultimately made all of his suc- 
cessor’s crimes possible: “Our morality is completely sub- 

- Ordinated to the class struggle.” Here is the 20th century 
extension of Ivan Karamazov’s doctrine that “if there is no 
God, everything is permitted.” Indeed, Stalin was to Lenin 
what Smerdyakov was to Ivan, the murderer who made his 
half brother's deadly aphorism come true. 

As all the factions of the world Communist movement 
join the Russians in celebrating Lenin's birthday, the Lenin 
who emerges in centennial rhetoric varies sharply in Pe- 
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king, Rome, Belgrade and Moscow. In China, they cite the 
Lenin who denounced Czarist Russian expansionism in the 
Far East, who stressed the threat to revolutionary purity in 
the unbridled development of bureaucracy, and who be- 
lieved in the inevitability of world revolution. In Rome, it 
is the Lenin who stood for every nation’s right to self-de- 
termination, who observed that when you scratch a Russian 
Communist, you will find a Russian chauvinist, and who 
said that Western Communists would do a better job of build- 
ing Communism than the Russians. In his own country, he 
is the Lenin who said, “Communism equals Soviet power 
plus electrification,” who thought Russia’s main duty to in- 
ternational Communism was to transform itself into a mighty 
industrial society, and who was profoundly intolerant of 
any dissent from party policy. 

All these Lenins and more are genuine. No other modern 
leader has combined in one person so many different and 
often contradictory views and impulses. Yet it is impossible 
to believe that all who call upon his varying ideas would 
meet with Lenin’s approval. Although something of a cam- 
pus radical at the University of Kazan, he would no doubt ex- 
coriate the passionate bomb throwers of America’s S.D.S. 
and other extremist groups as dangerous amateurs, afflicted 
with the “infantile disease of leftism.” Almost certainly, he 
would be highly suspicious of Tito’s reliance on a market econ- 
omy and private farming, bewildered by Castro’s wild-eyed 
harbudos, and appalled by Che’s adventuristic forays in 
Latin America. Although he took a certain satisfaction in 
being revered as the Marx of the 20th century, Lenin was a 
man of personal modesty; he might well consider the cult 
of Chairman Mao a trifle excessive. He would be con- 
temptuous of the intellectual poverty of his successors in 
the Kremlin, and despise their grossly simplistic reiterations 
of his ideas. Their chauvinism and anti-Semitism would en- 
rage him, The expansion of Communist systems to more 
than one-third of the globe would please him; the quarrels be- 
tween Communist countries, verging on armed conflict, 
would shatter his dream that the victory of revolution 
would bring peace among nations. 


A Many-Faced Lenin 


History, as Adam Ulam of Harvard observes, may have vin- 
dicated Lenin's tactics, but it has also repudiated his hopes. 
History has also affected his contemporary relevance. If his 
criticisms of bourgeois society retain a certain validity for 
many, his remedies have proved worse than the ills they are in- 
tended to cure. Beyond that, the viability of Lenin’s thought 
has been affected by social changes he did not, indeed 
could not, account for. Like many another Marxist, he gross- 
ly underrated the productive vitality and capacity for change 
in what he considered a moribund capitalist world. Lenin 
also did not have to confront today’s youth. There is a fine 
irony in the fact that in many nations the revolutionary 
party he helped create is regarded as reactionary by the anti- 
Establishment young—witness the ferocious diatribes against 
French Communism by students involved in the May 1968 re- 
volt. The newest revolutionary impulse is not economic or po- 
litical but romantic and sensual (at its mildest) or anarchic 
(at its harshest). The young rebels oppose material progress 
and the very principle of organization—including Communist 
organization. 

Lenin’s heirs in Russia do not face this kind of oppo- 
sition as yet. Nonetheless they are also caught by the con- 
tradictory force of middle-class consumer appetites for a 
better, wider life and by the insistent demands of the cre- 
ative and scientific intelligentsia for greater freedoms. It is 
more than likely that both the Western and Communist na- 
tions have entered a new historical period. If Soviet lead- 
ers choose to react to it by being flexible and granting 
greater freedoms, they will be able to find chapter and 
verse in Lenin to justify their course. If they react to it 
—as seems far more likely—by further repression, that 
too will be ratified by the appropriate citations from the char- 
ter myth. Lenin’s ultimate impact on his country will be de- 
cided by lesser men, whose only superiority over him is 
that they are alive in 1970. 
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A New Horror in Indochina 


LL. week long they bobbed and drift- 
ed with the slow currents of the 
Mekong River, a seemingly endless pro- 
cession of floating death. They appeared 
singly at first, then in grotesque flotillas 
of as many as 50 bodies bound to- 
gether by rope. After days of immer- 
sion in the brown waters of the Me- 
kong and exposure to Cambodia's blaz- 
ing sun, they were barely recognizable, 
but it was clear that the victims, most- 
ly young men, were Vietnamese. They 
were slaughtered in what has suddenly 
turned into Southeast Asia’s latest hor- 
ror: a Cambodian pogrom against the 
country’s 500,000-member Vietnamese 
minority. 
The trail of bodies in the Mekong 
added a particularly grisly new dimen- 





sion to the war in Indochina. Other 
events through the week appeared to pre- 
sage a widening of that seemingly end- 
less conflict. The new government of 
Cambodian Premier General Lon Nol, 
reeling under widespread Communist 
border attacks, issued a plea to the 
world for military aid. In South Viet 
Nam, the Communists intensified their 
rocket attacks as part of a spring cam- 
paign that may peak about May 19, 
Ho Chi Minh’s birthday. For a mo- 
ment, however, there was the flickering 
hope of a diplomatic breakthrough in the 
war: the Soviet Union, reversing a long- 
standing policy, raised the possibility of 
convening a new Geneva conference, 
presumably like the ones that twice be- 
fore have drafted plans for neutralizing 
Southeast Asia. 

Government Hostages. The cam- 
paign against Vietnamese in Cambodia 
has been intensifying since the ouster 
of Prince Norodom Sihanouk five weeks 
ago. Recently, thousands of Vietnamese 
have been rounded up by Cambodian au- 
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thorities and herded into concentration 
camps. Ostensibly, the government's pol- 
icy was a security precaution against 
deepening infiltration by some 40,000 
Vietnamese Communist troops, who 
have staged occasional attacks on ci- 
vilians as well as on soldiers. Especially 
in border areas, the government is ap- 
parently using the prisoners as hostages, 
in the hope of warding off attacks by 
Viet Cong or North Vietnamese troops. 
Two weeks ago, the sound of Com- 
munist gunfire prompted Cambodian 
troops to slaughter 90 prisoners in a 
camp at Prasaut. Late last week, near 
an area of heavy fighting in Takeo prov- 
ince, about 50 miles south of Phnom- 
Penh, Cambodian soldiers opened fire 
on more than 200 Vietnamese held 


ROPED BODIES FLOATING IN MEKONG RIVER 
New flare-up of an ancient enmity. 


prisoner at another camp (see box, 
page 41). 

The grisly flotsam in the Mekong tes- 
tified to more of the same kind of kill- 
ing. All of the victims had been shot 
by automatic gunfire at point-blank 
range, and many had their hands tied be- 
hind their backs. By conservative es- 
timate, several hundred bodies were 
counted floating southward on the riv- 
er. It was chillingly reminiscent of the 
slaughter of Communists in Indonesia 
in the mid-1960s, when anywhere from 
200,000 to 500,000 perished. The re- 
gime denied any involvement, specu- 
lating feebly that the Vietnamese had 
been killed in “boat sinkings.” The fact 
is that Cambodia's new leaders have en- 
couraged a hate campaign against the 
Vietnamese, and they are well aware 
that it has proved one of their few pop- 
ular moves. The question remains wheth- 
er they can maintain control of it. 

Enmity between Cambodians and 
Vietnamese dates from well before the 
12th century, when the fabled temples 


at Angkor were completed. Some of 
the carvings there depict battles be- 
tween the Khmers of ancient Cambodia 
and the Annamese, forebears of present- 
day Vietnamese. In modern Cambodia, 
the Vietnamese and Chinese minorities 
dominate commerce and light industry, 
giving them economic clout that the ma- 
jority of Cambodians sharply resent. 
River Trap. The government's need 
to boost morale by any means possible 
is accentuated by its military failures. Si- 
hanouk had allowed the Communists 
more or less a free run in Cambodia's 
border provinces. The Lon Nol gov- 
ernment seized power with the an- 
nounced purpose of finally ridding the 
nation of the Vietnamese intruders. To- 
day, however, the North Vietnamese 


ar 


and Viet Cong control perhaps twice 
as much Cambodian territory as they 
did a month ago. Minister of Infor- 
mation Trinh Hoanh admits uncom- 


fortably: “Before, the Communists 
weren't occupying our territory. They'd 
come in and we'd chase them out. Now 
they come in and they stay.” 

Seeking to consolidate authority in 
their all-important sanctuaries leading 
to South Viet Nam, Communist forces 
last week closed in on two key border cit- 
ies. In the “parrot’s beak” area jutting 
into South Viet Nam, they surrounded 
Svay Rieng Ville on three sides. More- 
over, they moved to within striking dis- 
tance of the Mekong River ferry link- 
ing Svay Rieng with Phnom-Penh, lead- 
ing some observers to speculate that 
they hoped to lure a large defense force 
across the river and trap it there. To 
the south, a combined force of North 
Vietnamese and Viet Cong troops ad- 
vanced on the provincial capital of 
Takeo. During one of its fiercest bat- 
tles against seasoned Communist troops 
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so far, the inexperienced Cambodian 
army lost 150 men killed or missing in 
48 hours. 

Cambodia's convulsions had special 
impact on South Viet Nam. Some 1.500 
Vietnamese flowed into South Viet Nam 
to escape both the fighting and the 
hate campaign. Meanwhile, as many 
as 2,000 South Vietnamese troops 
streamed across the border in the other 
direction to aid Cambodian forces in ha- 
rassing Communist sanctuaries. 

Nixon Doctrine. The U.S. insists that 
it has not taken part in the ground fight- 
ing in Cambodia. Nevertheless, Wash- 
ington now faces an uncomfortable mil- 
itary decision. Taking to national radio, 
Premier Lon Nol announced that “the 
gravity of the present situation” made 
it necessary for Cambodia “to accept 
all unconditional foreign aid, wherever 
it may come from.” Next day an item- 
ized list of needed hardware was hand- 
ed to U.S. Ambassador Lloyd Rives. 
Even though troop support was not 
even mentioned, the Nixon Adminis- 
tration is understandably chary of com- 
mitting further military aid of any kind 
to Southeast Asia, For one thing, the 
President is scheduled to appear on na- 
tionwide television this week to an- 
nounce a new cut in the U.S. forces, 
now down to 429,000 men. For an- 
other, he has already been warned by 
several prominent U.S. _ legislators 
against drawing the U.S. into propping 
up another Asian government of du- 
bious strength. Still, Cambodia—even 
more than South Viet Nam—is fight- 
ing a foreign aggressor equipped by out- 
side powers. As a high U.S. diplomat 
in Phnom-Penh put it: “If Cambodia 
doesn’t qualify for aid under the Nixon 
Doctrine, who does?” 

Cambodia needs all the help it can 
get. The 45,000-man army has enough 
supplies for less than two months. Its 
troops are transported on comman- 
deered buses and trucks. Should the 
U.S. decide to help at all, it may do so 
by offering financial aid so that Cam- 
bodia can go shopping on the inter- 
national arms market. 

Regional Approach. For a_ short 
while, it seemed as if the U.S. dilemma 
over Cambodia might be eased by an un- 
expected demarche that occurred last 
week at the United Nations. Answering 
questions at a news conference, the So- 
viet Union's chief delegate Yakov Malik 
declared that “only a new Geneva con- 
ference could bring a new solution” to 
Southeast Asia. Was Malik proposing 
a reconvening of the 1954 and 1962 Ge- 
neva negotiations? If so, the U.S. would 
suddenly have a promising third route 
—apart from the stonewalled Paris 
peace talks and the slow-moving Viet- 
namization program—to settle the war, 

* The U.S. has recently urged the [4 sig- 
natories of the 1962 Geneva Pact to co- 
operate in a new effort to ensure the 
neutrality of Laos. At week’s end, Ma- 
lik dashed U.S. hopes by declaring that 
a reconvening of the Geneva conference 
would be “unrealistic.” 
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A Night of Death at Takeo 


Time's Robert Anson and T.D. Allman 
arrived in Takeo, 50 miles from Phnom- 
Penh, only hours after Cambodian sol- 
diers had gunned down more than 150 
Vietnamese. The victims included 110 
men, 30 boys under the age of eleven, 
half a dozen government officials of Viet- 
namese extraction, and an unknown 
number of women and girly. Anson's 
and Allman’s report: 


E came upon the massacre almost 
by accident. In Takeo we hoped 
to get a military briefing from the local 
commander, a tall, soft-spoken captain. 
We called him “Killer” because jour- 
nalists here believe that he was re- 
sponsible for the massacre of 92 Viet- 
namese at Prasaut. We were heading 
toward Killer's office—he refused to 
give us his real name—but 
we decided first to visit the 
200 Vietnamese men we had 
seen interned at the Takeo pri- 
mary school two days earlier. 
From a distance of 200 
yards, we knew something was 
wrong. Before, the men and 
boys had been crowded into 
a bandstand, and you could 
see their black shirts from 
far away. Today the place 
seemed nearly empty. We got 
out of the car and ran. Blood, 
flies and bullet holes were ev- 
erywhere. Crouched in one 
corner were the 50 survivors, 
every one of them wounded 
or sick, waiting to be shot. 
° 
They told us that early in 
the week all Vietnamese males 
from the age of six up had 
been arrested in the Takeo 
market and herded into the 
schoolyard bandstand. For 
two days they were without 
food, water or sanitation. Last 
night, a few minutes after a 
Cambodian officer arrived on 
the scene, they were ordered 
to lie down on the cement 
floor and go to sleep. Seconds later they 
heard the order in Cambodian: “Ready, 
aim, fire.” There were three fusillades in 
all, administered by Cambodian troops 
shooting into the darkness. Some sol- 
diers then waded into the tangle of bod- 
ies, shooting the wounded in the head, 
At 2 a.m. a truck arrived at the school 
and soldiers loaded the dead and dying 
onto it. They were dumped into nearby 
woods. It was afternoon before we 
reached the school and found the surviv- 
ors and the bodies of three men who 
had died since. The Vietnamese had had 
nothing to eat or drink and no medical 
treatment, even though there is a hospi- 
tal in Takeo. Both of us had just one 
thought: to save at least some of the sur- 
vivors. “Please stay with us,” an old man 


wearing a Catholic cross pleaded. “They 
say we are Viet Cong, but we are not. 
They will kill us all unless you stay.” 

Promising to return within two hours, 
we scooped up the most pitiful of the 
wounded, a little eight-year-old boy with 
two bullet holes in his mangled right 
leg, put him in the back seat of the car 
and rushed back to Phnom-Penh. All 
the way, he kept a tight grip on All- 
man’s hand: it was the only way we 
knew he was still alive. We dropped 
him off at the French hospital. 

e 

Back at the blood-spattered band- 
stand, we crammed four kids into the 
bucket seat in the front of one car. 
Three men got into the back seat, one 
of them terribly wounded in his stom- 
ach, chest and limbs. Another, for whom 





DYING VIETNAMESE (FOREGROUND) & WOUNDED AT TAKEO 


there was simply no more room, told 
us solemnly: “Please rent a truck in 
Phnom-Penh to take us out. We will 
pay you for all your trouble.” His two 
sons had been killed the night before 
and his brother was lying badly wound- 
ed on the cement. 

Next to the suffering, the most hor- 
rible thing in Takeo was the hope that 
our presence created. We naively as- 
sumed that other people would be car- 
rying these victims out. We could not 
have been more wrong. Nobody gave a 
damn. We know that even now, if the 
Victnamese haven't all been shot, they 
are sitting there in the dark, alone, 
with the Cambodians all around them, 
hoping against hope that we'll show up 
again. 














GREECE 
A Sop to the Critics 


After three years of iron-fisted rule, 
Greece's military junta suddenly seemed 
to be relaxing its grip. A total of 332 po- 
litical prisoners were unexpectedly re- 
leased from jail en masse. Twenty-seven 
men and women convicted of partic- 
ipating in a bomb plot that rocked Ath- 
ens last summer were given lighter- 
than-expected sentences. A hand-picked 
senate of 50 men from various income 
levels and occupations was being formed 
to advise Premier George Papadopoulos 
and his colleagues. 

Last week the colonels who run the 
government authorized the most sur- 
prising relaxation yet. They released 
Mikis Theodorakis, 44, one of the re- 
gime’s leading political enemies, because 
he is suffering from tuberculosis. Dur- 
ing 20 months of detention, Theodorakis, 
a Communist, wrote the score 
for the current award-winning 
movie Z* and had it smuggled 
out of Greece. He also wrote 
the musical score for Zorba 
the Greek. Theodorakis flew 
off in a jet chartered by French 
Publisher-Politician Jean- 
Jacques Servan-Schreiber. At 
Paris’ Le Bourget Airport, he 
was greeted by 100 Greek op- 
ponents of the Athens gov- 
ernment, including Actress 
Melina Mercouri. 

Persistent Pressure. Servan- 
Schreiber’s precise role in ob- 
taining Theodorakis’ release 
was unclear. The pro-Gaullist 
Le Figaro, no friend of the 
man who founded the anti- 
Gaullist magazine L’Express 
and is  secretary-general of 
France’s rejuvenated Radical 
Party, called it A PUBLICITY 
STUNT in headlines. Cynics 
pointed out that the Greek 
junta had already quietly in- 
formed the Council of Europe that it 
was willing to release Theodorakis. 

The reasons behind the junta’s un- 
wonted burst of benevolence were ob- 
vious. This week marks the third an- 
niversary of the coup that overthrew 
the short-lived government of Premier 
Panayotis Kanellopoulos. More impor- 
tant, the Council of Europe was about 
to convene in Strasbourg to consider 
censuring the regime. Last December, 
Greece resigned from the council to 
avoid expulsion on charges of violating 
the European Code on Human Rights. 
Last week all but two of the council’s 
members voted to condemn the junta 
on ten specific counts of torturing po- 
litical prisoners. 

Cyprus abstained because of its close 
ties with the regime. France loftily in- 
sisted that a vote of censure amounted 
to interference in the internal affairs of 


* Based on the 1963 death of Greek Deputy 
Gregory Lambrakis in Salonika, it is a fierce in- 
dictment of the present rulers. 
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another state; a more convincing rea- 
son for its abstention may be that Paris 
is dickering with Athens for the sale of 
gunboats and Mirage jets. 

Plainly, the council’s report on the 
junta’s repressiveness and persistent dip- 
lomatic as well as moral pressure from 
Europe (West Germany and Scandi- 
navia in particular) has had some effect 
on the colonels. Some—but not much. 
The recent relaxation, TIME Correspon- 
dent John Shaw reported from Athens, 
amounts to little more than a sop to 
the regime's critics. Nearly 2,000 polit- 
ical prisoners are under arrest; last week 
about 40 of them were suddenly exiled 
to distant Aegean islands as security 
risks. Parliament remains shuttered, and 
parts of the constitution are still sus- 
pended. Newspapers are required to cen- 
sor themselves, and their efforts do not 
always satisfy the colonels. Last month 
a military tribunal sentenced the editor 
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MERCOURI GREETING THEODORAKIS IN PARIS 
An unwonted burst of benevolence. 


and four staff members of the 57-year- 
old Athens daily Ethnos to prison for 
as long as five years for publishing 
“antinational propaganda.” 

Target Date 1984. Sensitive if not re- 
sponsive to criticism, the colonels reply 
that they have made progress in other 
areas—most notably, the economy. Ath- 
ens’ streets are sweet with the smell of or- 
ange blossoms and alive with tourists. 
More than a million visitors—40% of 
them American—are expected this year, 
and they will spend $200 million. The 
only conspicuous soldiers in Athens are 
evzones in white skirts, red hats and 
pompon shoes. They guard the royal pal- 
ace as though King Constantine were 
still there rather than in Rome, where 
he fled after seeking to stage a coun- 
tercoup in December 1967. 

Bouzouki restaurants are crowded, al- 
though the puritanical military has 
banned the popular custom of smashing 
dishes on the floor to demonstrate plea- 
sure. French restaurants are heavily pa- 
tronized, and so are shops carrying Un- 


garo dresses, Cardin shoes and Pucci 
sportswear. Among their best customers 
are the wives of the nation’s 10,000 
army officers, who need only flash ID 
cards to receive a 20% discount. 

The military may be skimming the 
cream from the modest boom, but oth- 
ers are benefiting too. The minimum 
wage for laborers has risen 15% in 
three years. Income taxes have been 
cut as much as 13%, but tax revenues 
are up 60% because of stricter col- 
lections. Independent sources expect the 
economic growth rate to reach 8% this 
year, higher than it was when the col- 
onels took over. Greece, an associate 
member of the European Common Mar- 
ket, is pushing for full membership; 
1984, ironically, is the target year. A 
$350 million deficit in the Greek trade 
balance should be trimmed by such 
new industrial projects as oil refineries, 
an aluminum plant and expanded ship- 
yards that are to be built by 
golden Greeks like Aristotle 
Onassis and Stavros Niarchos. 

Nothing Untoward. On bal- 
ance, though, the extra drach- 
mas that jangle in the pockets 
of many Greeks are small com- 
pensation for the loss of lib- 
erty. Many Europeans, con- 
vinced that the colonels would 
retreat from dictatorship if 
more pressure were applied, 
are furious with the U.S. for 
its policy of pragmatic neu- 
trality. The junta is receiving 
sizable U.S. military aid. This 
year the total will come to 
about $50 million, twice the 
amount Congress authorized. 

Washington's explanation is 
that lecturing or pressuring the 
colonels would only make 
them more intransigent. The 
real U.S. fear is that Greece 
may be irretrievably lost as 
the eastern anchor of NATO 
unless the situation is handled 
with care—though it is hard to imag- 
ine the rigidly anti-Communist members 
of the junta getting too cozy with Mos- 
cow. Moreover, with Turkey demon- 
strating increasing anti-Americanism, 
Libya reclaiming major airbases from 
Western control, and Soviet naval 
strength growing in the Mediterranean, 
Greece figures even more significantly 
in U.S. planning. The country now 
serves as a resupply and liberty spot 
for Sixth Fleet ships, a refueling stop 
for U.S. planes en route to Southeast 
Asia, and a prime location for com- 
munication nets and missile sites on 
Crete. 

Since the Administration regards its 
strategic requirements as paramount, a 
certain degree of cooperation with the 
autocracy is necessary. Even so, when 
U.S, Ambassador Henry Tasca arrived 
in Athens three months ago, he had or- 
ders at least to nudge the colonels to- 
ward democracy. So far, they do not 
seem to have felt the American poke 
very strongly. 
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Bad Trip 
Even after the Six-Day War of 1967, 
when many Arab nations blamed the 
U.S. for their humiliating defeat by Is- 
rael, Jordan’s King Hussein continued 
to maintain cordial relations with Wash- 
ington. His friendship was rewarded with 
arms, economic aid and occasional in- 
tercession to help his beleaguered gov- 
ernment resist pressures from Israel, the 
Soviet Union and Egypt, as well as the 
Palestinian guerrillas. Last week, how- 
ever, Hussein’s volatile country was boil- 
ing again, and the force that inadver- 
tently set it abubble was American. 
Trampled Seal. The immediate cause 
of the King’s discomfiture was a planned 
visit to Amman by U.S. As- 
sistant Secretary of State 
Joseph J. Sisco. Arab com- 
mandos decided to disrupt 
the visit to protest U.S. aid 
to Israel, and the King ap- 
parently chose not to stop 
them. Only a few days ear- 
lier, he had vetoed a feda- 
yeen plan to bombard the 
Israeli seaport of Elath while 
that city was crowded with 
Passover tourists, and or- 
dered Jordanian troops to 
disarm 14 rockets the guer- 
rillas were to have used. The 
Sisco visit offered Hussein 
an opportunity to patch 
things up with the guerrillas 
by not interfering with their 


plans. 
For three days, crowds 
rumbled through Amman 


carrying signs saying AMER- 
ICAN PHANTOMS KILL ARAB 
CHILDREN. Finally a mob of 
nearly 1,000 burned the 
U.S. Information Service li- 
brary, while another crowd 
of 800 roared on to the 
U.S. embassy. Amman _ po- 
lice and soldiers were no- 
where to be seen. Brushing 
past six Bedouin guards, the 
crowd stormed the embassy 
compound, burned four of- 
ficial cars and replaced the American 
flag with the green, black and red em- 
blem of Palestine. As a parting gesture, 
the demonstrators ripped the Seal of 
the U.S. from the embassy’s wall, pa- 
raded it through Amman, then trampled 
on it and smashed it. 

Sisco, who was in Jerusalem meeting 
Israeli officials, decided to “defer” his 
Jordanian visit. At the same time, U.S. 
Ambassador to Jordan Harrison M. 
Symmes delivered a stinging note to 
the Amman government, protesting its 
failure to protect U.S. property and de- 
manding prompt and full compensation. 
Jordan responded by demanding the re- 
call of Symmes, a veteran foreign ser- 
vice officer who has spent 23 years in 
Arab countries. From Jerusalem Sisco 
traveled via Nicosia to Beirut, where 
anti-American students set the mood 
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for his visit by throwing stones at the 
U.S. embassy, and then Teheran, the 
next scheduled stops after Amman on 
his eight-day visit. 

Lack of Optimism. Sisco’s trip, his 
first to the area since he became the 
chief U.S. Middle East negotiator 15 
months ago, was intended to improve re- 
lations between the U.S. and the Arabs 
and to probe for peace possibilities. 
But the demonstrations did nothing to 
improve relations, and Sisco found his 
hosts generally pessimistic about peace. 
He and Egypt’s Gamal Abdel Nasser 
spent nearly two hours together at Nas- 
ser’s Manshiet al Bakri residence near 
the Cairo suburb of Heliopolis. Nasser 
concurred that a political solution was 
necessary in the Middle East but he 





ARABS IN AMMAN WITH U.S. FLAG & SEAL 
No longer so cordial. 


was obviously disappointed that the 
U.S. official had come bearing no new 
proposals. 

In Israel, Sisco urged his hosts to be 
more flexible. He suggested, for exam- 
ple, that if they merely used the word 
withdrawal in talking about an eventual 
exodus from captured Arab territories, 
the Arabs might respond favorably. De- 
spite Sisco’s recommendations, “with- 
drawal” apparently remains a proscribed 
word among Israeli officials. 

In his meetings with Sisco, Israeli For- 
eign Minister Abba Eban reiterated his 
government's feeling that it is time for 
the Arabs to make a gesture toward 
peace. In a similar vein, Eban told TIME 
Correspondent Marlin Levin shortly be- 
fore Sisco’s visit: “We can’t go on play- 
ing chess by making all the moves. We 
have made all the moves.” 





NORTHERN IRELAND 


Extremist Triumph 

His enemies have called him “the 
bloated bullfrog” and “the clergyman 
in jackboots.” But the Rev. I-R.K. (for 
Ian Richard Kyle) Paisley, leader of 
Northern Ireland’s extremist Protestants, 
demonstrated last week that his mil- 
itant anti-Catholicism has strong appeal 
to his country’s rank-and-file Protestant 
voters. He handily won a seat in UI- 
ster’s 52-member Parliament at Stor- 
mont, while one of his close colleagues, 
the Rev. William Beattie, 27, scored an 
upset in a second by-election. 

Since last summer's bloody rioting 
in Londonderry and Belfast, the Union- 
ist Party government of Prime Minister 
Major James Chichester-Clark has be- 
latedly pressed for the reforms in vot- 
ing and housing long demanded by 
Northern Ireland’s 500,000 Catholics, 
who are outnumbered 2 to | by Prot- 
estants. Most important, the government 
ordered the disbanding of the anti-Cath- 
olic police auxiliary, the “B Specials,” 
and the transforming of the Protestant- 
leaning paramilitary Royal Ulster Con- 
stabulary into a civilian police force. 

Given a fair test, the reforms might 


have reduced tension. Instead, they 
alarmed many Protestants. In an at- 
mosphere of growing anger, Paisley 


warned voters: “You cannot talk peace 
until the enemy surrenders, and the 
enemy is the Catholic Church.’ The pre- 
dominantly Protestant constituency of 
Bannside, northwest of Belfast, gave him 
a decisive victory over two opponents. 

What worries Ulster’s moderates is 
that Paisley’s election might lead even- 
tually to the fall of Chichester-Clark’s 
government in favor of a hard-line Prot- 
estant group. Certainly, that is one of 
Paisley’s goals. “I'll make it so hot for 
the Prime Minister,” he boasted last 
week, “he'll want to retire.” 


CANADA 
The Sober Swinger 


I know I'm going to get blamed for 
not delivering a brand-new Canada with- 
in six months—but I've got four years 
to do it. 

—Pierre Elliott Trudeau, 1968 


When Pierre Trudeau succeeded Les- 
ter Pearson as Prime Minister of Can- 
ada nearly two years ago, he seemed 
just the man to lead his divided nation 
into a new age. He was a brilliant teach- 
er of law, a respected liberal reformer, 
a trendy bachelor. Even in the US., 
which usually pays little more attention 
to Canadian politics than to the Al- 
banian economy, Trudeau's Gallic glam- 
our had its effect, possibly because 
Americans had such lackluster candi- 
dates of their own in 1968. 

With the mid-point of his four-year 
term at hand, the love affair between Ca- 
nadians and their dashing Prime Min- 
ister is undergoing a transition, As Tru- 
deau methodically went about planning 
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TRUDEAU AT FOOTBALL GAME 


his “Just Society” during his first 22 
months in office, old problems persisted 
—inflation, regionalism, Quebec sepa- 
ratism. Some Canadians grew weary of 
the image of their Prime Minister as so- 
cial pacesetter. “I have had it up to 
here,” said a recent letter writer in a To- 
ronto newspaper, “with pictures of our 
charismatic Prime Minister on vacation, 
smiline affably and benignly in his im- 
peccable ski suit at some invariably ex- 
clusive and expensive resort, or dancing 
with some invariably rich chick after din- 
ing on squab.” 

Arctic Issue. Some disenchantment 
was inevitable. More and more Cana- 
dians are beginning to learn, however, 
that while Trudeau occasionally behaves 
like a 50-year-old playboy, more often 
he comes on as a sober, responsible lead- 
er. Canadians thought that the Prime 
Minister's official house at 24 Sussex 
Drive might become a rendezvous for 
jet-set types. It is busy, all right, but as 
a member of Trudeau's Liberal Party de- 
scribes it: “Labor leaders on Thursday. 
Next week businessmen. Maybe a royal 
commission. Hardly swinging.” 

Now the government has begun to 
gain momentum. Much of that mo- 
mentum comes from its adroit moves 
to capture a rising nationalistic mood, 
largely directed against what Canadians 
see as growing U.S. domination. Tru- 
deau has no intention of driving out ex- 
isting capital, and he considers much 
of the mood mere “chauvinism.” Even 
so, he moved swiftly last month to 
block the sale of Denison Mines Ltd., 
Canada’s biggest uranium producer, to 
a U.S.-controlled firm, and to limit for- 
eigners to one-third ownership of ura- 
nium companies, That formula may be- 
come standard in many fields. 

Two weeks ago, as the U.S. super- 
tanker Manhattan was heading north 
on its second experimental Arctic voy- 
age, Trudeau responded to Canadian 
concern over possible future oil pol- 
lution by extending Ottawa's jurisdiction 
to 100 miles northward from its shores. 
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AT PARTY CONVENTION 
Like a professor in a graduate school seminar. 


The measure, in effect, establishes Ca- 
nadian control over shipping through 
the Northwest Passage. Some Canadians 
wanted him to assert full-fledged sov- 
ereignty over the waters rather than 
mere jurisdiction, but Trudeau char- 
acteristically chose the more reasonable 
course, “This pollution legislation,” he 
said, “is not jingoist. It is not anti-Amer- 
ican.” Nonetheless, Washington last 
week sent a strong protest to Ottawa. 

The Prime Minister spent much of 
his first 22 months in office concentrating 
on long-range planning, modernizing the 
mechanisms of government so as to be 
able to cope “with the important, and 
not only the urgent.” Trudeau is cut- 
ting the federal bureaucracy by 10%, 
or some 25,000 jobs, and has stream- 
lined Cabinet procedures, Once he was 
fully in control of the executive ma- 
chinery, Trudeau began to move, aided 
by a healthy Liberal Party majority of 
46 votes in the 264-seat Commons, or 
lower house of Parliament. 

He cut Canada’s military commitment 
to the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation in half; some 5,000 troops will 
begin withdrawing from Europe this 
year. Where Pearson stressed interna- 
tional peace keeping, Trudeau's foreign 
policy primarily emphasizes boosting 
Canada’s exports. He started negotia- 
tions (at present still stalled) to rec- 
ognize Communist China, a major con- 
sumer of Canadian wheat. Recently, Tru- 
deau won some additional points in the 
wheat-selling West with a plan to wipe 
out Canada’s crushing grain surplus by 
paying farmers to slash their wheat pro- 
duction by some 90% this year. 

Aside from nationalism, Trudeau's 
most serious domestic problems have 
been inflation and the traditional an- 
tagonism between the federal govern- 
ment and the provinces. In the West, 
there is a long-standing distrust of Ot- 
tawa. That, for the present, means Tru- 
deau. More serious than the West's sus- 
piciousness is the separatist movement 
in Quebec. Trudeau, himself a French 





BOOGALOOING AT RECEPTION 


Canadian from Quebec, has worked hard 
to defuse fears of domination by English- 
speaking Canada. But the Quebec sep- 
aratists are still mounting demonstra- 
tions and Trudeau's problems there are 
far from over. 

Question of Priorities. From the start 
Trudeau has been deeply concerned with 
the question of priorities. His refusal to 
try to do everything—at once—has dis- 
appointed those who expected an out- 
pouring of legislation and money for fed- 
eral programs, and has prompted critics 
to accuse him of having “no heart.” In a 
recent interview with Time Correspon- 
dent Richard Duncan, Trudeau replied 
to those complaints. 

“The art of government,” he said, 
“is to do as much as you can for all sec- 
tors, but to order your priorities in 
such a way that you are doing most 
for the most needy first. You also have 
to make the other people understand 
that yes, they have a good cause, but 
since we can't do everything for ev- 
erybody all the time, we have to choose.” 

By way of example, he noted that it 
is the “Middle Canadians’—the pro- 
fessionals, scholars, and middle-income 
types—who want “more justice for all 
and more money to help the poor and 
more money for the cities and more 
money for the quality of life in which 
they believe. But they are also the peo- 
ple whom we will have to tax most if 
we want to fulfill the course they pro- 
claim loudest. Perhaps this is not al- 
ways realized,” 

That statement sums up Trudeau's at- 
titude toward government—and the gov- 
erned. Like a professor in a graduate 
seminar, he would rather get Canadians 
to draw their own conclusions than to 
set everything out for them in sim- 
plistic A-B-C terms. That could prove 
politically suicidal, but there are signs 
that his way may be vindicated. Last Au- 
gust, the popularity of Trudeau's Lib- 
eral Party bottomed out at 39%. The 
latest reading is 43% and the curve 
still seems to be rising. 
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“You meet the strangest people in 
Lyndon’s bedroom.” That is the intrigu- 
ing first sentence of a chapter in Lady 
Bird Johnson's still unfinished memoirs. 
How did that get out? L.B.J. himself glee- 
fully quoted from his wife's journal dur- 
ing his recent trip to Washington and 
then could not resist reciting the re- 
mainder of the anecdote: “I was awak- 
ened very early by voices. Sleepily | 
got up and put on my robe to go and 
see who Lyndon had in there at that 
hour. I was absolutely astonished to find” 
—and here the storytelling ex-President 
paused for effect—"Richard Nixon." 

“An aristocracy would do well here, 
much better than it is doing in my coun- 
try,” observed British Novelist and M.P. 
Maurice Edelman on a visit to the 
U.S. The author of All on a Sum- 
mer’s Night went on to offer some puck- 
ish notions as to how an American 
aristocracy might be titled. First min- 
ister in the court of King Richard would 
be Spiro, Duke of Maryland; then would 
come such lesser dignitaries as Knight 
of the Garter Henry Kissinger and Com- 
panion of Honor bebe Rebozo. In the 
Midwest, it would be Earl Humphrey 
of Minnesota. And in the Southwest, 
the vast estates of Earl Pedernales and 
Lady Pedernales—" Not,” Edelman cau- 
tioned, “Lady Lady Bird.” 

As the lanky visitor sat barefoot on 
a straw mat in a Kyoto restaurant, cat- 
ing raw fish with chopsticks, he was ap- 
proached by a comely geisha who of- 
fered to rub his tired back. With great 
aplomb, Britain’s Prince Charles doffed 
his jacket and accepted a brisk mas- 
sage, then responded with a heartfelt 
“ Arigato |thank you].” 


“This is heartbreaking,” said Student 
Paloma Picasso, 2!, after a French court 
refused to recognize her brother Claude 
as Painter Pablo Picasso's legal heir. 





Since both Claude and Paloma are chil- 
dren of Picasso’s former mistress, Fran- 
coise Gilot, the decision seemed to rule 
out any chance that Paloma might even- 
tually share fully in her father’s vast for- 
tune. But it did not leave her entirely 
without assets. 

Upstaged by a nearby campus up- 
rising and the Apollo 13 crisis, Jane 
Fonda got little local press coverage dur- 
ing her 36-hour “fast for peace” in Den- 
ver. But she was hardly ignored. Tour- 
ists and construction workers thronged 
around her and gaped at her skin-tight 
jeans and sweater as she camped out in 
a downtown square. Even Governor 
John Love dropped by for an amiable 
chat. Next day, her passive protest end- 
ed, Jane was back in action at Den- 
ver’s Federal Tower Building, where 
she urged young antiwar demonstrators: 
“Be cool but don’t give your bodies for 
cannon fodder.” 

Asked by TV Interviewer David Frost 
to name his heroes, Black Militant Stoke- 
ly Carmichael listed the late Congolese 
Premier Patrice Lumumba, Black Pan- 
ther Huey P. Newton, who was con- 
victed of shooting a policeman, Black 
Muslim Leader Malcolm X, who was as- 
sassinated, and the former President of 
Ghana, Kwame Nkrumah. And what 
about whites? “I couldn't say who was 
my hero,” said Carmichael, in Man- 
hattan after a 14-month African exile. 
“But if you could ask me who I think 
was the greatest white man—” “Who 
was that?” asked Frost. “I would think 
Adolf Hitler,” said Stokely impulsively. 
As the audience gasped, booed and 
jeered, he quickly added, “When you 
talk about greatness, you don’t put eth- 
ical or moral judgments on them.” 

Something about the poses and ex- 
pressions suggested Madame Tussaud’s 
Wax Museum. But the photo actually 
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PALOMA PICASSO 
Not without assets. 
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WALLACE & FRIENDS 
Tableau from Tussaud's. 


showed a live actor, Stacy Keach, sit- 
ting in a real electric chair, and his pro- 
ducer-director, Jack Smight, making a 
film called The Traveling Executioner 
on location at Kilby Prison near Mont- 
gomery, Ala. The third figure was mere- 
ly a familiar passerby: George Wallace. 


Inspired, perhaps, by the recent ac- 
tivities of Attorney General John Mitch- 
ell’s wife Martha, Mrs. John Bell Wil- 
liams went before the TV cameras in 
Jackson, Miss., to solicit funds for men- 
tal-health programs. “As wife of your 
Governor,” she began, “I am constantly 
aware of the need for this help.” 

The film Viva Max!, a political satire 
in which contemporary Mexicans recap- 
ture the Alamo, caused a stir when 
American Airlines chose to show it on an 
L.A.-Washington flight carrying Come- 
dian and Superpatriot George Jessel. 
After vainly trying to persuade the crew 
to shut down the projector, Jessel prom- 
ised to complain to the FAA and the air- 
line president, then closed his eyes dur- 
ing the remainder of the movie. 

In its efforts to fight the air con- 
trollers’ “sick-out” strikes, the Federal 
Aviation Administration investigated the 
controllers’ attorney, F. Lee Bailey, and 
now claims—though no one at the FAA 
went so far as to talk to Bailey—that 
he is a lot sicker than the men he de- 
fended for staying home. In a dossier 
compiled for the FAA, Government psy- 
chiatrists labeled the famous criminal 
lawyer “dangerous” and “irresponsible.” 
“He collects heads,” said one. “He's a 
young rebel, a David. His role in life is 
to slay Goliaths.” Bailey sprang to the 
counter-analysis. “General paranoia,” he 
concluded. “If they said I was dan- 
gerous and irresponsible, they better pre- 
pare to defend it.” 
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ENVIRONMENT 


The Dawning of Earth Day 

Seven months ago, Wisconsin’s Sen- 
ator Gaylord Nelson casually suggested 
that all Americans set aside April 22 
as a day for serious discussion of en- 
vironmental problems. Since then, even 
he has been surprised by the response 
to the idea. “It is nothing short of in- 
credible,” says Nelson, noting that 1,500 
college campuses and 10,000 schools 
were scheduled to participate in this 
week's nationwide teach-in, 

Most plans for the observance of 
Earth Day (as April 22 was designated 
by ecology action groups) contrasted 
sharply with youth’s fiercely militant 
stands against the war in Viet Nam, pov- 
erty and racial discrimination. Unless 
young radicals stir up trouble, which is 
always possible these days, the emphasis 
will be mainly on education, with some 
quiet fun thrown in. Says Gregory 
Voelm of Berkeley's Ecology Action 
group: “This is not a big pep rally and 
it is not a day of protest.” 

Natural Life. Indeed not. Some 
schools chose not to wait and held spe- 
cial classes on environmental problems 
last week. Students at Ridgefield High 
in Connecticut spilled oil into tanks of 
water to learn the effects of oil pol- 
lution. But the big show was for the 
22nd, and every leading environmen- 
talist was booked to lecture long in ad- 
vance. Ecologist Barry Commoner’s 
schedule was the busiest, calling for 
him to rush from Harvard and M.LT. 
to Rhode Island College and finally to 
Brown University. Population Biologist 
Paul Ehrlich was lined up for speeches 
at lowa State, Biologist René Dubos at 
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Nothing short of incredible. 


U.C.L.A., Ralph Nader at State Univer- 
sity of New York in Buffalo. In addition, 
such heroes of the young as Dr. Benja- 
min Spock, Poet Allen Ginsberg and 
various rock stars planned to have their 
say, if not precisely about ecology, then 
about the joys of the natural life. Almost 
all the notables were also scheduled to 
show up some time during Philadelphia’s 
Earth Week (April 16-22), sponsored by 
the University of Pennsylvania and 61 
other local colleges. 

Only politicians were not well rep- 
resented in plans for Earth Day cer- 
emonies. There were exceptions: Sen- 
ators Edmund Muskie at Harvard, Gay- 
lord Nelson at Berkeley, Ted Ken- 
nedy at Yale, and Secretary of the In- 
terior Walter J. Hickel at the Univer- 
sity of Alaska. But, explained Scott 
Lang, president of Harvard's Environ- 
mental Law Society: “We wanted in- 
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STUDENTS AT RIDGEFIELD, CONN. TEACH-IN 
Dump-ins, bike-ins and quiet learning. 


formed people. Most politicians are only 
reading what their speechwriters write 
for them.” 

Dead Orange. Besides the lectures, 
Earth Day planners scheduled stunts 
to dramatize various aspects of the 
environmental crisis. As a warning of 
impending famine caused by the 
world’s rising population, San Fernando 
State College students were organized 
to prepare tea and rice to give 
people a taste of a “hunger dict.” 
Students at several other colleges and 
schools were ready to collect bottles 
and aluminum cans cluttering the land- 
scape—and then to conduct “dump-ins” 
on the steps of city halls or manufac- 
turers’ plants. 

The biggest target of all was the au- 
tomobile. In Danbury, Conn., students 
made ready to perform the now pop- 
ular ritual of burying an internal-com- 
bustion engine. At Wayne State Uni- 
versity they marshaled pickets for 
General Motors’ headquarters (see Bust- 
NEss). Alternate modes of nonpolluting 
transportation called for “bike-ins,” bal- 
loon ascensions and pedestrian parades. 
Even cities joined the act. New York an- 
nounced a ban on cars and the cre- 
ation of pedestrian malls along 14th 
Street and a 45-block stretch of Fifth 
Avenue. Miami, never to be outdone, 
promised prizes to the “most polluted” 
floats in a huge, car-free “Dead Orange 
Parade,” supposed to symbolize the ef- 
fects of local pollution. 

Despite such flamboyant acts, Earth 
Day plans were largely calm and 
thoughtful. Technical schools set up de- 
tailed seminars in antipollution tech- 
niques. Guided “eco-tours” of ravaged 
—and unspoiled—areas were arranged 
in many parts of the country. Boy and 
Girl Scouts were ready to quietly scour 
townships, picking up litter or washing 
public squares. In sum, the day was de- 
signed to demonstrate America’s grow- 
ing consciousness of ecology, hence of 
life itself. “It could,” says Nelson, “kick 
off one of the toughest—and most expen- 
sive—political fights this country has 
ever seen.” 
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How Much Independence? 


When word of the imminent sale of 
Long Island’s Newsday first leaked to the 
press (TiME, March 23), the main oppo- 
sition came from six minority stockhold- 
ers (49%), all heirs of the late Alicia Pat- 
terson Guggenheim, Emotionally com- 
mitted to Alicia Patterson’s strong sense 
of local identity and control, they were 
not eager to submit to absentee landlord- 
ship. Last week the majority stockholder 
(51%), Captain Harry Guggenheim, an- 
nounced that he had indeed sold, for a re- 
ported $33 million. “I believe,” said the 
Captain, that the sale “will assure the in- 
dependence of Newsday.” Said Joseph 
Albright, one of the minority stockhold- 
ers: “I'll be very interested to find out 
what they mean by independence.” 

In addition to concern over how much 
control the purchaser, the relatively con- 
servative Los Angeles Times Mirror 
Co.,* plans to exert over the liberal 
Long Island daily, the transfer of Gug- 
genheim’s 51% raises some intriguing 
questions. Why did he choose to sell at 
all? The answer: A conservative, Gug- 
genheim was disappointed by the lib- 
eral drift the paper had taken under 
his hand-picked heir apparent, Publisher 
Bill Moyers. Ailing at 79, the Captain 
also wanted to ensure that the six heirs 
of his late wife would not gain control. 
Alicia Patterson was the force behind 
the paper for two decades following its 
founding in a converted garage in 1940 
on $50,000, Despite her efforts to gain 
control of the paper in an increasingly 
hostile marriage, the Captain would nev- 
er yield to her the all-important 2% of 
the stock. Newsday is now among the na- 
tion’s leaders in advertising carried, and 
is first in circulation (440,000) among 
suburban dailies. 

Other questions: Will the heirs now 
sell their remaining 49% to the West 
Coast publishing giant? Answer: Not 
likely, at least for some time. Question: 
Will Newsday's new owners bring the 
paper into Manhattan to compete against 
the only afternoon daily, the New York 
Post? Answer: “Good Lord, no!” says 
L.A. Times Publisher Otis Chandler. 
“Why in heaven's name would you want 
to involve it in city problems?” Ques- 
tion: Will Moyers, who has said that 
he will work only for a “genuinely in- 
dependent” newspaper (and who harbors 
keen political ambitions), stay on as pub- 
lisher? Answer: Probably not for long. 

At Newsday's Garden City plant, 


» The sale caps a decade of acquisitions for 
the aggressive Times Mirror Co. (after Time 
Inc. and McGraw-Hill, the third largest in pub- 
lishing). In addition to the parent Los An- 
geles Times, the company has acquired the 
New American Library, the World Publishing 
Co., Popular Science and Outdoor Life mag- 
azines and, with the Washington Post, is part- 
ners in an increasingly profitable news serv- 
ice, Most recently, it offered more than $90 
million for the Dallas Times Herald and its 
three local TV and radio stations. 
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where reporters had signed a petition 
protesting the sale, the news arrived qui- 
etly. An editor walked almost unnoticed 
through the city room with a single 
sheet of white paper in his hand and 
tacked it on the bulletin board. Grad- 
ually, employees sauntered up for a 
look and shook their heads. No com- 
mitted craftsman yields easily to change. 
“There’s no great wailing and gnashing 
of teeth,” said a reporter, “but there is 
no joy in Newsday tonight.” 


Two Guns and a Weekly 

“You know how to train a mule?” 
drawls pistol-toting Editor Dan Hicks 
Jr. between drags on a dead briar pipe. 
“First you got to hit him over the head 
with a two-by-four to get his attention. 


PETER RANGE 





HICKS, WINCHESTER & COLT 
Playing favorites with no one. 


That's what I did to Madisonville. Now 
they know I’m here and won't go away. 
As long as I've got a typewriter and a 
piece of paper, they can’t put me out 
of business.” 

Some have tried. Shotgun blasts have 
been fired through his office door. He 
has been beaten up. Angry, anonymous 
voices constantly threatened him over 
the phone. Last January somebody 
poured gasoline under his newspaper's 
back door and set the building ablaze. 
Such attacks have moved Hicks to pack 
a .25 Colt automatic in his billowing 
pants and sometimes mount a special 
night watch with a Winchester .30-.30. 
But he still prefers to do battle with 
the same weapon that provoked the ha- 
rassment—the weekly Tennessee news- 
paper he took over in 1967, the Mon- 
roe County Democrat (circ. 6,000). 

Hicks has wielded it effectively against 


a wide range of targets in and around 
the county seat, Madisonville (pop. 
3,500). Writing virtually all of its 16 to 
20 pages himself (his mother handles 
the society page and his wife reads 
proofs), he has forced the indictment 
of a county road supervisor for em- 
bezzlement; the collapse of a local Ku 
Klux Klan movement; the closure of a 
sleazy club for underage drinkers; the 
upgrading of the local school board; 
the proper outfitting of the volunteer 
fire department, and improvement in 
the water supply. 

The Democrat's hammerings at local 
ills have earned Hicks national honor. 
Last year, at the annual conference of 
weekly-newspaper editors, he won two 
awards for courageous leadership. But 
in Monroe County, birthplace of Estes 
Kefauver and a haven for bootleggers, 
Hicks is no hero. Even those who sup- 
port him in some of his crusades are 
apt to turn against him when they dis- 
cover he plays favorites with no one. 
“It's tough to write about an old friend 
who's on the board of deacons at church 
with you,” says Presbyterian Hicks. “But 
you have to treat all people alike and 
never back down. You start lying, and 
the next thing you know it pyramids 
and falls down of its own weight.” 

Hicks, with some financial backing 
from three partners, bought the Dem- 
ocrat three years ago for $60,000, With- 
in a year, his stories on apparent cor- 
ruption in the county roads department 
had led to the indictment of the su- 
pervisor for embezzlement. On the first 
day of the trial (which ended in a 
hung jury and has yet to be reheard), 
Hicks was brutally beaten in front of 
his office by two teen-agers, one a 
preacher's son. According to an infor- 
mant, both admitted having received 
$30 and a gallon of moonshine to do 
the job. At their trial the prosecutor mut- 
tered: “If they'd been offered $50 to 
kill him, they probably would have.” 

Old Dan. No deskbound editor, Hicks 
is constantly on the move gathering sto- 
ries. His two cars, his office and his home 
are equipped with police radio monitors 
and he has a two-way radio hookup with 
the fire department. At 48, he chases ac- 
cidents and fires like a cub reporter. He 
even takes and develops his own pictures. 
“I never wanted to be anything but a 
weekly-newspaper editor,” says Hicks, 
“and I've made a career of it. It’s a one- 
man show and I wouldn't have it any 
other way.” 

Hicks’ father ran the Democrat for 22 
years. Then Hicks’ younger brother took 
it over until 1964, when it was sold out 
of the family. Now it is back, though 
some readers find it hard to believe it is 
in the same family. “Never a better man 
lived than old Dan Hicks,” says Madi- 
sonville Mayor Henry Veal. “He ap- 
proached news from a different angle 
from his son.” Dan Jr. agrees: “Dad 
didn’t want to make anybody mad. So he 
had a lot of friends and no influence.” 
What about himself? “I can be as mean 
as any son of a bitch in this county.” 
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Pleni Sunt Celli 


With a hundred cellos gleaming on it, 
the stage of New York’s Philharmonic 
Hall looked like the setting for a Busby 
Berkeley musical. The earlier part of the 
program included Soprano Beverly Sills, 
Pianist Rudolf Serkin and Conductor 
Leopold Stokowski. But “Salud Casals’ 
night did not really get under way until 
the guest of honor arrived with his all- 
cello orchestra. The performers had 
gathered from all over the world. Each 
cellist financed his own trip and donated 
his services for the privilege of being led 
by Pablo Casals in one of his brief com- 
positions, a Catalan Sardana (an infinite 
number of cellos can play its eight-part 
harmony). 

When Casals finally came on, he was 
helped up to the podium. He began to 
conduct sitting down. But the music 
soon brought him to his feet to urge 
his fellow musicians forward. Time may 
have taken its physical toll of Casals 
the cellist. But as the evening showed, 
his conducting seems to improve with 
age. He had strong control, and he got 
exactly what he wanted from both mu- 
sic and orchestra. When he took up his 
baton the years vanished. 

No Egomania. Perhaps the reason Ca- 
sals has withstood the wear and tear of 
time so well is that he has not faded, 
only mellowed. His new autobiography, 
Joys and Sorrows (as told to Albert E. 
Kahn; Simon & Schuster; $7.95), avoids 
the orgies of nostalgic egomania typ- 
ical of most aging performers. “On my 
last birthday I was ninety-three years 
old,” he begins. “That is not young, of 
course. In fact, it is older than ninety. 
But age is a relative matter.” 

By El Maestro’s account, his birth in 
Catalonia on Dec. 29, 1876, was not aus- 
picious. “The umbilical cord twisted 
around my neck,” he writes. “My face 
was black, and I nearly choked to death.” 
At the age of four, he began studying 
the piano with his father, the church or- 
ganist in Vendrell. At twelve, he was al- 
ready a virtuoso cello player and was 
on his way to revolutionizing cello tech- 


nique. “There was something very awk- 
ward and unnatural in playing with a 
suff arm and with one’s elbows close to 
one’s sides,” he explains. “We had to 
hold a book under the armpit of our 
bowing arm while we were learning.” Ca- 
sals threw away the book, devised a 
method that freed the arms and im- 
proved left-hand fingering. He opened 
up the hand position, too, and found 
he could play four notes at once in- 
stead of three. The results made Casals 
famous and transformed the cello into 
a celebrated instrument. 

Born with Ability. Yet Casals admits 
that he has reservations about the cel- 
lo. He prefers conducting, but avoids 
any claim of greatness in either métier. 
From a lesser master, such self-dep- 
recation might seem disingenuous, but 
Casals clearly means it. “I was born 
with an ability, with music in me,” he ex- 
plains. “No special credit was due me.” 

With the quirky vanity of genius, he 
does boast about his skill at tennis, a 
game he loved. Sir Edward Speyer, 
the British financier and patron of mu- 
sic, recalls Casals’ arriving at his estate 
one day in the early 1900s and an- 
nouncing, “First we'll play six sets of ten- 
nis and then the two Brahms sextets.” 

The famous Casals sense of injustice 
asserted itself even when he was a child. 
Financed by the royal family of Spain, 
young Casals auditioned for the Con- 
servatory of Music in Brussels, and after 
being rudely taunted by the cello pro- 
fessor for claiming an astoundingly 
broad repertory, stunned both professor 
and students with his playing. When 
the professor then eagerly asked Casals 
to join the class, Casals snapped: “You 
were rude to me, sir. You ridiculed me 
in front of your pupils. I do not want 
to remain here one second longer.” He 
left for Paris, forfeiting the royal fam- 
ily’s support by doing so 

Casals had a blazing temper. He re- 
lates that when his manager cheated 
him during a tour of America in 1904, 
he seized the man, hurled him into the re- 
volving doors of a hotel, and spun him 
around until the door broke and the cul- 





prit was catapulted into the street. “Of 


course I had to pay for the doors,” 
writes Casals, “but I really didn’t mind.” 

Casals played for two American Pres- 
idents (Theodore Roosevelt in 1904, 
John F. Kennedy in 1961) and for Brit- 
ish monarchs starting with Queen Vic- 
toria in 1899. He knew Debussy, Rim- 
sky-Korsakov and Conductor Hans 
Richter, who had been a friend of Wag- 
ner. His book is stuffed with tales of 
great music makers at their most un- 
buckled moments. He tells how his 
friend Violinist Pablo Sarasate used to 
complain of insomnia because, he 
claimed, his room was full of turtles. Tir- 
ing of this fiction, Sarasate’s friends 
filled the great virtuoso’s quarters with 
real turtles. Sarasate contemplated the 
creatures and, unabashed, sighed, “You 
see how itis. . . 

The Idealist. Rarely is Casals per- 
sonally revealing. He does offer praise 
for Martita, his youthful present wife, 
married in 1957. “She is the marvel of 
my world, and each day I find some 
new wonder in her.” It is only in the sec- 
ond half of Joys and Sorrows that the 
reader begins to glimpse Casals the ide- 
alist, who used his artistic prestige to pro- 
test political injustices. Early in life he 
rejected socialism: “Full of illusions 
about changing society and man,” he de- 
cided. “How is man to be changed 
when he is full of selfishness and cyn- 
icism, when aggression is part of his na- 
ture?” The book discusses his 30 years 
of voluntary exile, embarked upon in 
outrage at Franco's rule in Spain, and re- 
flects Casals’ anger at American support 
of that regime. His sense of political mo- 
rality sizzles from the pages in his denun- 
ciations of the Spanish government. 
When asked why he does not give up his 
Spanish passport, Casals retorts: “Why 
should I give it up? Let Franco give up 
his, And then I shall return.” 

Casals, after all, is that most elusive 
of subjects, a profoundly simple man 
who possesses genius and spirit. It is 
not surprising that he does not know 
(or show) himself as fully as his ad- 
mirers and the world might wish. Mean- 
while, as both book and “Salud Ca- 
sals” attest, he is happily still present, 
still performing. 


PABLO CASALS CONDUCTING ALL-CELLO ORCHESTRA AT PHILHARMONIC HALL 








She’s all you expect Japan to be. 


Japanese womanhood blossoms with a 1,200 
year-old tradition of gracious personal service. 
Come with us to any of 35 great cities around the 
world and experience what we mean. You'll be pampered 
like never before. For what other airline hostess 
ever had such an auspicious background? 
Or such a tradition to uphold? 
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Fly JAL around the world. 24 countries. 35 cities. For reservations see the worldwide airline of Japan, or your travel agent 








Every car in this ad has Full Coil suspension, steel side guard 
beams, inner fenders, computer-selected springs and Magic-Mirror 
finish. You won't find all of them in our competitors’ ads. Because 
you won't find all of them in our competitors’cars. Maybe that's why 
Chevelle outsells every other mid-size car. 








Malibu 4-Door Sedan Malibu Sport Sedan Malibu Convertible 


When a car outsells everything else in its field, there’s 
got to be a reason. 

In Chevelle’s case, lots of reasons. 

Those in our headline, And these: 

Flush-and-dry rocker panels. Cargo-guard luggage 
compartment, Astro Ventilation in the sport coupe and 
convertible. Refined rear suspension for a smoother, quicter 
ride. Body by Fisher. Engine by Chevrolet. 

That's not all. 

With your Chevelle you can order some unique 


Malibu Sport Coupe 





options. Like variable-ratio power steering. A hideaway 
Stereo tape system. A radio with a hidden antenna. 

It should come as no surprise, then, that Chevelles 
are traditionally worth more when you sell or trade later on. 

Now, two new Chevelles. We've recently added a 
lower priced 4-door sedan and sport coupe. The sport coupe 
is now the lowest priced mid-size hardtop. 

Chevelle. America’s most popular mid-size car. Now 


at even more popular prices. ea 


Putting you first, keeps us first. 
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SS 454 Sport Coupe 


























— ase. 
We're synergistic. Pretty girls of cll iam 
ages use fast-acting electric hair curlers [aaa 
made by our Remington consumer prod- iam } 
ucts division to help speed them on their he 
way to dates or jobs. 

Our Vickers Hydraulic division pro- 
vides the power transmission and control 
which enables huge dozers and graders [aE 
to move mountains of earth for new 
highways and housing sites. 

We do a lot of things at Sperry 
Rand. And we do each one better be- faa 
cause we do all the rest. 


SPERRY RAND 
Wait till you see 
what we do tomorrow. 
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King of the Flat Blade 


When he came home from a tour- 
nament last year, Billy Casper found 
his eight-year-old son tapping balls 
across the living-room rug with a mallet- 
head putter he had found lying around 
the house. Casper tried a few strokes, 
liked the feel of the club and decided 
to try it out in the Bob Hope Desert Clas- 
sic. He won, and the putter has been in 
his bag ever since. Last week it won 
him the coveted Masters championship. 
His longest putts popped in as if the 
undulating greens were as 
level as his living-room rug. 

Casper’s chance discovery 
befits the mystique — sur- 
rounding putting, the most 
delicate and  distressingly 
difficult aspect of golf. In 
quest of an elusive “feel,” 
professional golfers will try 
anything short of witchcraft 
to find the right putter. 
They experiment constantly, 
switching from wood shafts 
to glass, straight shafts to 
curved, aluminum heads to 
lead. In his heyday, Ben Ho- 
gan roamed the greens with 
a brass, center-shaft club the 
head of which was fashioned 
from an old doorknob. For 
a while Sam Snead tried 
putting between his legs, cro- 
quet style, with something 
that looked like an under- 
nourished sledgehammer. 
Arnold Palmer prepares for 
a tournament by endlessly 
changing the grip and re- 
weighting the head of his fa- 
vorite putter. Gene Littler 
has been known to use a club 
he bought at a miniature golf 
course for $1. 

“Putting affects the nerves 
more than anything,” ex- 
plains Old Pro Byron Nel- 
son. “I would actually get 
nauseated over three-footers, 
and there were tournaments 
when I couldn't keep a meal down for 
four days.” The pressure causes golfers 
to study a green as though it were a mine- 
field, surveying each blade of grass along 
the intended route. Their stances vary 
from the pigeon-toed crouch of Palmer 
to the cross-handed contortions of Or- 
ville Moody. And once the ball is on its 
way, they try to coax it along into the 
hole with some of the most astounding 
body English this side of a Martha Gra- 
ham troupe. The stakes are worth it. As 
~ some laureate of the links once observed: 
“You drive for show, you putt for 
dough.” 

Mental Refreshment. No one proves 
that adage better than Billy Casper, 
Known as the King of the Flat Blade, 
he is perhaps the best putter among all 
the great players in the game today. 
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Though he likes to say that he attaches 
more importance to his driving, he will 
lecture for hours on the virtues of the 
“reverse overlap” putting grip, or the dif- 
ferent consistencies of Bermuda and 
bent-grass greens. “If you don’t putt 
well, it affects your whole game. It is 
the most delicate and precise thing you 
do,” he says. “It takes more touch, 
more feel. You have to be mentally re- 
freshed to do it well.” 

In preparation for the Masters, Cas- 
per refreshed himself with a five-week 
layoff and just one tune-up tournament 


MARION CROWE 





CASPER PUTTING 
For dough instead of show. 


to put a high gloss on his game. It paid 
off as he out-putted Bert Yancey and 
Gary Player in the final round and 
went into a play-off with his old boy- 
hood friend Gene Littler. Relying again 
on his trusty mallet-head, Casper one- 
putted seven of the first eleven greens, 
holing snaking shots from 15 and 30 
fect. He went on to win by five strokes. 
Throughout the 90 holes of play, Cas- 
per needed only 145 putts while Littler 
needed 166, a crucial difference of 21 
putts. Casper, in fact, did not waste 
more than two putts on a single green. 

After picking up the top prize of 
$25,000 and his first Masters victory, 
Casper said with a straight face: “I 
think most golfers overemphasize putt- 
ing.” Neither Gene Littler nor anyone 
else believed him. 


Advantage, Mr. Martin 

“The public thinks that tennis is 
rich people out on their lawns going pit- 
ter-pat, pitter-pat,” says former U.S. 
Women’s Champion Billie Jean King. 
“As a result, the only ones who 
watch tennis are those who participate 
in the sport.” Billie Jean has a point. 
Apart from the most important match- 
es, tennis ranks slightly above barrel 
jumping and kite flying as a spectator 
sport. The fault is not with the game 
but with its hidebound governing bod- 
ies, Continually bogged down in petty 
disputes, they have been more concerned 
with self-preservation than promotion. 
Last week Alastair Martin, president 
of the usually staid United States 
Lawn Tennis Association, called for 
sweeping changes. The U.S.L.T.A., he 
said, “is losing opportunities, causing 
confusions and creating misunderstand- 
ings—not so much by its actions as by 
its inactions.” 

Super Series. To restore declining in- 
terest in the Davis Cup, Martin de- 
manded that professionals as well as 
amateurs be allowed to compete on the 
national teams. What's more, said he, if 
an open cup tournament is not ap- 
proved this year, the U.S.L.T.A. may pro- 
mote a “super tennis series” that would 
bring the cup champions up against 
such top contract pros as Rod Laver, 
Tony Roche and Pancho Gonzalez, 

Martin also leveled an attack on the 
“unrealistic control of American tennis” 
that is exercised by the International 
Lawn Tennis Federation. Noting that 
“different nations have different phi- 
losophies,” he said that at the 1.L.1-F.’s 
meeting in Dubrovnik, Yugoslavia, on 
July 8, he will introduce an amendment 
that would allow each national associ- 
ation “to establish for itself rules of 
play, categories of players, and rules 
for the conduct, promotion and sched- 
uling of tournaments.” 

Spirit of Revolt. The spirit of revolt 
that has sparked Martin’s proposals is al- 
ready in evidence on the court, At a re- 
cent open tournament in Philadelphia, 
the players defied an 1.L.T.F. rule by elect- 
ing to play a special “tie-breaker” game 
whenever a set was tied at 6-all. For 
the next game, the players simply al- 
ternated the serve, and the first to win 
a predetermined number of points by a 
margin of two, won the set. Under the 
old system, the competitors struggled 
on and on until one of them won by 
two games. Thus it took 5 hrs. 20 min. 
at Wimbledon last year for Pancho Gon- 
zalez to defeat Chuck Pasarell 22-24, 1- 
6, 16-14, 6-3, 11-9—a situation that 
proved exhausting for players and spec- 
tators alike, and utterly impossible for 
network TV coverage. 

Martin, 55, a former U.S. court ten- 
nis champion, may be just the man to 
solve the problem. Last week he al- 
lowed that if the 1.L.7.F. does not relax 
its old policies, he will as a last resort 
withdraw the U.S. from the federation. 
Advantage, Mr. Martin. 
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A Striking Proposition 

In the first of an anticipated wave of 
California school strikes this spring. 
more than half of the 25,000 teachers 
in the Los Angeles city school system 
walked out last week after contract ne- 
gotiations between the United Teachers 
of Los Angeles and the Board of Ed- 
ucation broke down. At week’s end the 
teachers were still on strike despite a 
temporary court injunction ordering 
them back to work and threatened con- 
tempt citations for union leaders. 

The basic issue in the dispute is money 
—and not just for higher salaries. The 
Los Angeles teachers are demanding 
that their pay scale, which now runs 
from $7,200 to $14,350, be raised to a 
range of $10,000 to $20,000. But they 
are also making a major pitch for small- 
er classes, better textbooks, new cours- 
es, more teachers for Chicano students 
and free breakfasts for ghetto children. 
Before striking, the teachers rejected 
an offer of a 5% wage hike, claiming 
that no action was promised on their 
other demands for vital improvements. 

Pressure on Reagan. Underlying the 
strike is the fact that the Los Angeles 
school system, like most in California, 
is rapidly going broke. Under economy- 
minded Governor Ronald Reagan, the 
share of local school costs borne by 
the state has been declining steadily 
and now stands at about 35%—com- 
pared with New York State's 45%, 
Washington's 59% and Hawaii's 87%, 
highest in the nation. Thus Los An- 
geles expects 1% more pupils next year 
but 3% less state aid. Meanwhile, costs 
have been rising and the willingness of 
citizens to pick up the difference through 
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LOS ANGELES TEACHER ON STRIKE 
Not just for higher salaries. 
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higher property taxes has run out. When 
Los Angeles voters were asked to ap- 
prove a hike in local school taxes last 
month, for example, they rejected the 
proposal by a 3-to-1 margin. 

Convinced that the only solution to 
the schools’ worsening financial crisis 
lies in increased state aid, the 170,000- 
member California Teachers Association 
is co-sponsoring Proposition Eight, an 
initiative that will be presented to all Cal- 
ifornia voters on June 2. Among other 
things, the proposition calls for the state 
to match the amount of school taxes col- 
lected locally on a fifty-fifty basis. 

Governor Reagan opposes the mea- 
sure because it would require an im- 
mediate boost in state sales or income 
taxes or both, a development that Rea- 
gan, running for re-election next year, 
is eager to avoid. But C.T.A. officials re- 
main hopeful that the Los Angeles strike 
—and others like it threatened in Oak- 
land, San Francisco, Torrance and sev- 
eral more cities—will galvanize Cali- 
fornia voters behind Proposition Eight. 


Counterattacks 

All over the country, state legislators 
have tried to curb campus disruptions 
—and win favor with voters—by forec- 
ing colleges to mete out ever harsher 
penalties to demonstrators. Supporters 
of such measures argue that universities 
must protect themselves or be destroyed; 
critics believe that unduly harsh coun- 
termeasures have often transformed 
moderate students into radicals. The lat- 
est instances: legislation in Pennsylvania 
and a pending law in New York. 

The Pennsylvania law is unusual: it 
requests colleges in all 50 states to com- 
pile reports on the behavior of all Penn- 





sylvania students involved in disruptions. 
If a college refuses to cooperate, says 
the law, all of its Pennsylvanians lose 
financial aid from their home state. 

Banishment. So far, 857 colleges in 
other states have agreed to keep tabs 
on Pennsylvanians. But resistance is 
growing. Numerous schools have re- 
turned the agreement forms unsigned, 
leaving their Pennsylvania students with- 
out further state aid. Yale, Harvard, Co- 
lumbia, Dartmouth and Princeton, 
among others, remain undecided. Last 
week Stanford and Haverford refused 
to sign. The Stanford trustees echoed 
others in their unwillingness to let out- 
siders “determine whether a student is 
fit to continue study.” 

The New York law, passed by the as- 
sembly, comes close to reviving the an- 
cient penalty of banishment. If his school 
received state funds, a student arrested 
in a campus disorder and jailed for ten 
days or more would be barred from 
the college for up to five years. If he 
were sentenced to more than three 
months, he would be barred permanently 
from any state-aided campus, which 
would mean virtually every college in 
New York. 

Some assemblymen who opposed the 
bill wondered whether protesters would 
be placed in double jeopardy by being 
punished twice for the same offense. In 
any case, the bill may not get out of com- 
mittee in time for a vote this year. 

At Washington University in St. Lou- 
is last month, an early-morning clash be- 
tween police and anti-ROTC demonstra- 
tors helped to prompt what may be the 
nation’s first federal-grand-jury inves- 
tigation of a campus protest. The jury, 
which last week heard testimony from 
faculty, students and newsmen, is try- 
ing to determine whether the protesters 
violated the civil rights of ROTC stu- 
dents. The jurors will also consider 
whether a fire that leveled the univer- 
sity’s small Army ROTC building in Feb- 
ruary violated a federal law that pro- 
tects national defense installations. 

If the grand-jury hearings produce 
civil rights indictments, many means of 
protest now widely used on campus—¢ts- 
pecially those that keep other students 
from their classes—might face stiff new 
federal penalties. Control of campus dis- 
cipline would continue to shift from col- 
lege officials to civil authorities. 


Ivan v. Johnny 

One measure of a society, says Cor- 
nell Psychologist Urie Bronfenbrenner, 
is the way it raises its young: “The con- 
cern of one generation for the next.” 
In his new book, Two Worlds of Child- 
hood, he outlines the child-rearing prac- 
tices of the U.S. and the Soviet Union, 
which he has visited nine times since 
1960. Although the Russian system has 
its limitations, Bronfenbrenner finds it 
more efficient than the American ap- 
proach in achieving its goals. 

Bronfenbrenner sees the U.S. system 
as perilously deficient: “If the current 
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CHILDREN IN A SOVIET NURSERY 
Two systems: one efficient, one deficient. 


trend persists, we can anticipate in- 
creased alienation, indifference, antag- 
onism and violence on the part of the 
younger generation in all segments of 
our society—middle-class children as 
well as the disadvantaged.” While the 
two countries’ child-raising goals are ob- 
viously different, Bronfenbrenner thinks 
the U.S. could do worse than to bor- 
row selectively from Soviet techniques. 

Goody-Goodies. Soviet children 
are members of collectives—nurseries, 
schools, camps, youth programs—that 
emphasize obedience, self-discipline and, 
above all, subordination of self to group. 
The bright student, for example, wins 
praise for his class or school; the slack- 
er betrays his group. Each phase of col- 
lective upbringing stresses vospitanie, 
character education designed to incul- 
cate “Communist morality,” the ultimate 
goal. Teachers, peers, older children—all 
exert friendly but firm pressure on the in- 
dividual to conform. 

Typically, Russian children are well- 
mannered, industrious and attentive. 
Moreover, “instances of aggressiveness, 
violations of rules and other antisocial 
behavior are genuinely rare.” But con- 
formity exacts its toll. “Russian chil- 
dren are goody-goodies,” says Bronfen- 
brenner. “They are Victorians.” They 
also lack the spontaneity and expres- 
siveness—the independence—of _ their 
American counterparts. 

Antisocial Peers. In collective up- 
bringing, the family plays a decidedly 
secondary role. The relative significance 
of parents is the root difference between 
American and Russian child-raising. 
Traditionally, Americans have had the 
moral and legal responsibility for their 
children’s “socialization"—“the way in 
which a child born into a society be- 
comes a member of that society.” But, 
says Bronfenbrenner, for all their talk 
about leading child-oriented lives, U.S. 
parents are spending less time than ever 
with their children, and are giving them 
less physical affection and simple com- 
panionship. The reasons include urban- 
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ization, commuting, the mesmerizing 
power of TV and parental permissive- 
ness (“which means in practice, ‘Leave 
them alone’ ”’). 

While the church's role in moral up- 
bringing “has withered,” says Bronfen- 
brenner, the American public school 
concentrates on factual knowledge. 
“Training for action consistent with so- 
cial responsibility and human dignity is 
at best an extracurricular activity.” So 
American children turn to two surrogate 
character builders: TV—much of it vi- 
olent—and their peers. Unlike the So- 
viet child’s peer group, the American's 
“is relatively autonomous, cut off from 
the adult world. The trouble is,” says 
Bronfenbrenner, “kids have little to 
teach each other.” But they do inten- 
sify one another's antisocial bents, such 
as playing hooky, lying or teasing other 
children. He cites as well founded Wil- 
liam Golding’s Lord of the Flies, a chill- 
ing novel about a group of schoolboys 
who are stranded on an island, have 
only their own company to keep and 
fall into savagery. 

Adult Models. How to stem the trend 
toward increased alienation of the 
young? Bronfenbrenner says that U.S. 
parents must reinvolve themselves in 
their children’s lives, must reclaim their 
status as the “most contagious” models 
of behavior. In the schools, teachers 
should take renewed interest in the de- 
velopment of their charges. Classrooms 
should generate healthy “group com- 
petition and organized patterns of mu- 
tual help”; older classes might adopt 
the Soviet plan of taking on younger 
grades as “ward classes.” Bronfenbren- 
ner, one of the founders of Head Start, 
feels that neighborhood programs—es- 
pecially those involving parents and 
other adult models—are indispensable 
in helping to form or reform proper 
modes of behavior. Without such “rad- 
ical innovations,” he concludes, “it will 
be all children who will be culturally de- 
prived—not of cognitive stimulation, but 
of their humanity.” 
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Grinding to a Halt 

If vaudeville was once king, burlesque 
was the nation’s raffish, rococo old 
queen. Sixty years ago this week, Bal- 
timore’s New Monumental Theater fea- 
tured “Divorceland: A fantasy of song 
and jest, with sumptuous scenic envi- 
ronment and an ensemble of beauteous 
femininity, prodigally clad in costly rai- 
ment.” Throughout the "20s and °30s, 
pratfalls and epidermis at Minsky’s 
warmed the Broadway night. From Bos- 
ton’s elegant Old Howard Theater to 
the vulgar palaces of Midwestern river 
towns, innocently dirty old men of all 
ages whistled and stamped at the sultry 
writhings of Gypsy Rose Lee, Ann Co- 
rio and Rose La Rose. 

Fiftyish but still game, Rose was back 
at Cincinnati’s Gayety Burlesk last week 
But the beat at the Gayety was a dirge 
to the vanishing world of burlesque. In 
its rowdy, 60-year history, the old grind 
house featured such titillating favorites 
as Tempest Storm, Trudine, The Quiv- 
er Queen, and Moonbeam McSwine 
(complete with an armful of randy pig- 
lets). Like most such houses, it has 
been reduced in recent years to skin 
flicks, separated by the geriatric gy- 
rations of faded strippers. Now the Gay- 
ety is being torn down to make way 
for a parking lot. To mourn the mo- 
ment, the town fathers brought Harold 
Minsky and his troupe from Las Vegas 
and persuaded Rose La Rose to come 
out of retirement. The result was si- 
multaneously salacious and a much too 
respectable salute to a bygone era. 

Flit Guns. Cincinnati citizens turned 
the two-night extravaganza into a com- 
munity project. The Minsky show was 
staged in the nearby Shubert Theater, 
and post-performance parties were 
thrown at the Gayety. Some 100 lady 
volunteers scrubbed away part of the 
Gayety’s grime and even painted over 
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the most unsavory washroom graffiti. 
Sixty years of libidinous musk was im- 
possible to eradicate, however; before 
the opening-night party, Flit guns filled 
with Nettie Rosenstein perfume were 
distributed among the ladies. 

Nearly 4,000 black-tied gentlemen 
and bejeweled matrons turned out for 
the two performances. Catcalls and whis- 
tles echoed throughout the house as 
the curtain rose on a chorus line of top- 
less dancers and intensified at the en- 
trance of Alawn Don Jay, the “So- 
phisticate Blond Beauty.” Audiences 
paid $25,700 for the show. Highlight 
of the evening's entertainment: Cece In- 
gram, a top-heavy lass billed as Satan's 
Angel. Satan's little darling stripped 
down to a G string and tassels, which 
she set aflame and proceeded to twirl 
in opposite directions. Sighs Cece: “It 
wrecks the breasts, but I've stayed in 
the business because—well—burlesque 
is my home.” 

Teasingly Yours. At intermission, tra- 
ditional candy butchers did a thriving 
business in “surprise packages” contain- 
ing little nasties and taffy at a dollar a 
throw. Later, at the Gayety, Rose held 
court in a silver gown, signed men’s shirt- 
tails with “Teasingly Yours, Rose La 
Rose” for $10. Bright young girls 
hawked pasties ($2) and tassels ($7). 

John J. Strader, a wealthy Cincin- 
natian, lovingly cradled six boxes of G 
Strings and pasties as he said: “I've 
bought these to give to old friends, to 
the lovers of the better things in life.” 
Added his wife: “We like to see a little 
Americana left. If we don’t preserve 
some of the things that make up our his- 
tory, we'll end up with a country full 
of parking lots.” 

Alas, that seems to be the fate of all 
the Gayeties. Boston's Old Howard 
burned down nine years ago. “The 


Block” in Baltimore, once a glittering 
mecca of 


burlesque, is slated to be 
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razed next year. Dirty movies and crass, 
ubiquitous nudity have virtually finished 
burlesque. A few bawdy old burlesque 
houses are left, but where they once 
were a cornucopia of good, smutty fun, 
now they are mainly a refuge for the piti- 
ful and lonely. Where Lily St. Cyr and 
Pepper Powell once performed with lav- 
ish eroticism, Abba E. Bond and her 
Gaza Strip and Terry and her Privates 
now perform grim, grotesque imitations. 

Worse, says Looney Lewis: “Some 
of the top strippers these days are guys 
with silicone treatment around the hips 
and chest.” Mourns Cece of the flam- 
ing tassels: “It will never be the same 
again. I'll never be a Tempest Storm 
or a Lily St. Cyr. Burlesque is dead.” 


Wahnderful Tchaikovsky 


Ah, to sit in bed late at night, eat 
crackers and cheese, drink beer and 
watch on TV those old movies about 
composers! Cornel Wilde as Chopin 
murmuring sweet note-things to Merle 
Oberon as George Sand in A Song to 
Remember. How (munch) romantic! 
Dirk Bogarde as Liszt tirelessly flailing 
away at the old 88 in Song Without 
End. Good (crunch) show! 

A man who really understands such 
musical attractions is Composer Dimitri 
Tiomkin. He was born near St, Pe- 
tersburg and still, at 70, sounds like the 
quintessential Russian from Central 
Casting. “Ah! I am so wahnderful to 
see you,” goes his standard greeting. 
Tiomkin is a true child of Hollywood. 
In 39 years there, he has written 125 
film scores and won four Oscars. Ver- 
satile above all, Tiomkin has composed 
musical scores ranging from the lonely 
harmonica of High Noon to what sound- 
ed like a 4,000-piece ensemble in Giant, 

A Little Help. Tiomkin has now fin- 
ished his most ambitious project yet—a 
$2,000,000 biography of Tchaikovsky 
filmed mostly in Moscow and Leningrad 
with top Russian music, dance and cin- 
ema talent, all paid for by the Soviet 
government. Tiomkin is the movie's 
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executive producer. Fittingly, too, for no | 


One appreciates—or has borrowed from 
—Tchaikovsky more. “I am adapting so 
many years Tchaikovsky in my _ pic- 
tures,” he explains modestly, “I think it 
is time to do something for him.” 

Accordingly, Tiomkin is paying his 
fellow Russian the ultimate compliment: 
for the musical interludes between per- 
formances of Tchaikovsky concertos, 
symphonies and stage works, Tiomkin 
composed the score himself (with help 
from the master’s melodies, naturally). 

Tchaikovsky, as the film will be called, 
does not have the field to itself. United 
Artists is coming up fast with a second 
entry in the Tchaikovsky sweepstakes. 
The Lonely Heart, the work of English 
Director Ken Russell (Billion Dollar 
Brain, Women in Love), offers Richard 
Chamberlain in the title role and asks the 
Cinefreudian question: Was Tchaikov- 
sky really a homosexual? 

The answer is yes, and that posi- 
tively sets Tiomkin’s E string to twit- 
tering. “I think United Artists thought 
maybe we were doing little bit dull mu- 
sical, maybe Romberg-style fictionalized 
soaper, and decided ‘Ah! Here is story 
about homosexual. We can make mon- 
ey on something where is publicity al- 
ready done.’ ” 

Even thus threatened, Tiomkin stands 
firm in the camp of cinéma nonvérité. 
“We're not doing an étude of complex 
homosexualist for small audience,” he 
says. “We're aiming at a mass audi- 
ence. We want to give a little bit pic- 
ture of the man, to give overall feeling 
that’s very melodious.” 

Disastrous Marriage. The Russell- 
United Artists version of the truth, large- 
ly supported by scholars, is that Tchai- 
kovsky’s homosexuality caused him 
ceaseless anguish and prevented the con- 
summation of any close relationships 


with women. One scene in Russell's | 


The Lonely Heart shows Tchaikovsky 
and the rich dilettante Vladimir Shi- 
lovsky in bed together. The film sug- 
gests that Shilovsky’s possessiveness and 
vanity drove the composer into his di- 
sastrous marriage with the neurotic (and 
eventually mad) Antonina Milyukova. 


So intensely did Tchaikovsky throw | 


himself into composition that when he 


died at the age of 53 he had produced | 


a total of 325 hours of music. For The 
Lonely Heart, Composer-Conductor An- 
dré Previn drew heavily upon that re- 
serve—and it is pure Tchaikovsky. Di- 
mitri used what he calls “Tchaikovsky's 
basic architecture’-—with embellish- 
ments by Tiomkin. Still, the score is es- 
sentially Tchaikovsky—so much so that 
Dimitri, with unwonted modesty, lists 
himself in the credits as “adapter,” 
not “composer.” 
. Tchaikovsky once w rote to his patron- 
ess Nadezhda von Meck: “A creative art- 
ist leads a double life, one part of it being 
human, the other artistic. They do not al- 
ways coincide.” They still don’t. The real 
question is which Tchaikovsky will turn 
up on the Late Show (munch, crunch) 
ten years from now. 
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IN FINLAND DRUN 
-  GETTO BUILD AIRPORTS. 
~ BYHAND. 


In most countries, drunk driving is not only a social disgrace; 
it’s also a major crime. 


In our country, it’s a topic for jokes. 


Despite the fact that drunk drivers kill more than 25,000 
Americans each year. 


They kill innocent men. Innocent women. Innocent children. 
Sometimes they even kill themselves. 


The problem isn’t drink. It’s drunks. Problem drinkers. 
Abusive drinkers. Sick people who need help. 


But, before they can be helped, they’ve got to be stopped. 
And only one person can do something about that. You. 

Start a petition. Involve other people. Write your 
governor. Your legislators. Your judges. 

Demand strict law enforcement. Call for tougher laws. 
Get mad. Scream your impatience. 

But, for God’s sake, do something. It’s do or die. 





The ad on the opposite 
page isn’t a new idea. It 
didn’t spring up like Topsy 
when we found out about 
Time’s offer of a free page. 

It’s an idea born of 
thinking on two of our 
major accounts—State 
Farm Mutual and the 
Advertising Council in 
behalf of the National 
Safety Council— 
both of whom are currently 
running campaigns to tell 
the public what can be done 
to stop the slaughter on 
our highways. 

When we found out 
about Time’s offer, we 
chose a topic we already 
believed in. 

To remind the public that 
advertising often works 
for the public good. 

And to remind the public 
that we do a lot of that 
advertising. 
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JACQUELINE BROOKES IN “THE PERSIANS” 
Spent valor. 


Greek Threnody 


Men do not seek tragedy, but it lies in 


wait for them when they least expect it. 


They pursue fame, fortune and glory. 
They strive to found dynasties, subdue 
the earth, fathom the depths of the sea 
and the limits of space. In an instant of 
high-arching pride as men vault to these 
ambitious goals, fate fells them, and they 
return to the dust from which they came. 
The ancient Greek tragedies are caution- 
ary tales of how men incur the wrath of 
the gods by trying to be gods. 

These plays are timeless precisely be- 
cause man is changeless. After more than 
2,000 years, the dramas of Aeschylus, 
Sophocles and Euripides are the most 
scrupulously exact and eloquently mov- 
ing accounts that Western man possesses 
of the nature of his destiny. Aeschylus’ 
The Persians, which has been revived at 
Manhattan's St. George’s Church, is one 
of the earliest of these tragedies (472 
B.C.). Set before the tomb of Darius the 
Great shortly after the Battle of Salamis, 
in which the Persians were crushingly de- 
feated by the Athenians, the play is a spo- 
ken song of lamentations, a threnody for 
the cruelly spent valor of Persia's princes 
and the fall of a mighty empire. 

Aeschylus had fought at Salamis, as 
he had at Marathon where his brother 
was killed, and he knew war. While the 
play is intrinsically undramatic, it is a re- 
markable achievement, humanly speak- 
ing, in that a victor aches with the tor- 
ment of the defeated, recounts the terri- 
ble battle deaths of the slain, shows their 
widows and mothers keening in desolate, 


| inconsolable grief. It is a kind of reverse 
Henry V, as if Shakespeare had set his 


play in France after the Battle of Agin- 
court, put his words in the mouths of the 





tiny remnant of once-proud French sur- 
vivors, and evoked the pain in a French 
mother’s heart. 

The church setting makes The Per- 
sians seem like a hushed memorial ser- 
vice for the dead of all wars. Despite an 
occasionally stilted phrase, the John 
Lewin free translation is fluent, vivid and 
clear. The cast performs with tender 
gravity, and Jacqueline Brookes, in par- 
ticular, brings affecting dignity to the role 
of King Xerxes’ mother, as does J.A. 
Preston as the bearer of unbearable 
news. Underscoring the dialogue like a 
chorus of tears is the santur music of 
Composer Nasser Rastegar-Nejad. If 
someone had commissioned a great poet- 
playwright to write a drama for a Mor- 
atorium Day, this would be it. 


Pass the Bubbly, Sandy 


When Julie Andrews starred in The 
Boy Friend in 1954, the musical seemed 
to be more than half in love with the era 
of wonderful nonsense it was ribbing, the 
Twenties. The current revival seems 
cool, condescending, and overly brittle. 

As Polly, the girl for whom romance 
blossoms in an elegant French Riviera 
school for British girls, Judy Carne, of 
TV Laugh-In fame, makes a static stage 
debut. She arches an eyebrow here, kicks 
a leg there and sings a song on key, but 
mostly she seems to be placidly waiting 
for the show to carry her. Not so Sandy 
Duncan, who plays Polly’s friend Maisie. 
She is a winning girl with a saucy comic 
style and enough sizzling energy to set 
the floorboards smoking. All of the dance 
numbers are a delight, though they have 
been meticulously stylized, rather as if a 
Kabuki troupe had been taught to do the 
Charleston. The evening’s fun is poured 
sparingly, except when Sandy Duncan 
sluices it out in a champagne flood. 
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SANDY DUNCAN IN “THE BOY FRIEND” 
Smoking energy. 
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THE LAW 
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A Puritanical Government 


When it comes to sex, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment can be as prim as a Victorian 
maiden aunt. About one-fifth of all fed- 
eral civil service employees who have 
been dismissed for misconduct in re- 
cent years have been fired because the 
Government found they had engaged 
in conduct that was “notorious, scan- 
dalous and subject to public censure.” 
Now that policy is under heavy attack 
On a variety of constitutional and stat- 
utory grounds. 

Five years ago, the FBI fired a bach- 
elor clerk named Thomas Carter for ad- 
mittedly sharing his bed with a girl he 
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POSTAL CLERK MINDEL 
Non-notorious and not uncommon. 


had known and dated for years. (He de- 
nied having had intercourse with her.) 
The bureau’s interest was triggered by 
an anonymous letter reporting that the 
25-year-old Carter was “sleeping with 
young girls and carrying on.” The U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the District of Co. 
lumbia later ruled that Carter was en- 
titled to a trial to determine whether 
his conduct was cause for discharge, 
Chiding the Government for invoking 
“the standard of the lady from Du- 
buque,”* the court held that the bu- 
reau would have to prove that Carter 
had violated “ordinarily expected stan- 
dards of personal conduct.” 

Instead, the FBI recently settled out 
of court. It rescinded Carter's firing, 
paid him $3,000 for the time he was un- 
employed and allowed the disgusted 
clerk to resign in good standing. Al- 


* An echo of the late Harold Ross, editor of 
The New Yorker, who once said that he de- 
signed his magazine for New York City read- 
ers and not for the tastes of “the old lady 
in Dubuque.” 
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most simultaneously, a U.S. district 
court in San Francisco ruled that the 
Post office was arbitrary and capricious 
when it fired 23-year-old Clerk Neil Min- 
del for living with a girl who was not 
his wife. By failing to prove any con- 
nection between his sexual behavior and 
his postal duties, the court said, his su- 
Periors had deprived him of due pro- 
cess of law. The court emphasized that 
the Government's discretionary powers 
Over its employees are “not unlimited,” 
and added: “The specter of the Gov- 
ernment dashing about investigating this 
non-notorious and not uncommon re- 
lationship that was totally divorced from 
plaintiff's governmental duties is the 
most disturbing aspect of this case.” 

Open Admission. A commonly in- 
voked ground for dismissal is the con- 
gressional authorization to dismiss for 
“such cause as will promote the efficien- 
cy of the service.” Until a few years ago, 
the Government usually regarded even 
the possibility of unfavorable publicity as 
a threat to efficiency. Thus an unmarried 
woman was fired by the post office for 
becoming pregnant—a condition that 
the department's review board later 
found to be an insufficient cause. The 
Civil Service Commission retains other 
notions of convention, While it ignores 
most violators of fornication laws, it in- 
vestigates male homosexuals more often 
than lesbians, whom the commission re- 
gards as less repugnant to the public. 

The Mattachine Society, one of sever- 
al groups defending the interests of ho- 
mosexuals, has encouraged them to bring 
legal action against the Government and 
publicize their own cases. One who has 
done just that is Benning Wentworth, an 
electronics technician employed by a 
New Jersey defense contractor: for near- 
ly four years he has been fighting a De- 
fense Department attempt to revoke his 
security clearance. He challenges the tra- 
ditional assumption that all homosexuals 
are vulnerable to blackmail and there- 
fore unsuited to jobs that give them ac- 
Cess to secret information. How can he 
be blackmailed, Wentworth argues, when 
he openly admits that he is a homosex- 
ual? It is a question the Defense Depart- 
ment may not find easy to answer. 


Privacy and the Psychiatrist 

When he received a Subpoena last 
year that summoned him to give a de- 
position in San Francisco, Psychiatrist 
Joseph Lifschutz did not hesitate to com- 
ply. But when he was asked to testify 
about his treatment of Joseph Housek, 
a former patient, Lifschutz demurred. 
The law, he declared, should not force 
him to betray even the existence of a pa- 
tient-therapist relationship, much _ less 
what it involved. As a result, Lifschutz 
was ultimately found in contempt of 
court and sentenced to jail until he 
agreed to answer. 

Housek is a high school teacher who 
had brought a $175,000 damage suit 








against a student who allegedly assaulted 
him. He claimed that the crack on the 
jaw caused him “severe mental and emo- 
tional distress.” In California, as in many 
States, whenever a person makes such a 
claim he automatically waives his right 
to privacy in any relevant relations with 
a doctor. Each year, many psychiatrists 
respond to subpoenas or requests from 
their patients and reveal all kinds of 
secrets. 

Lifschutz protested, relying on a bat- 
tery of arguments, including a claim 
that the Constitution gives psychother- 
apists an absolute right not to disclose, 
regardless of their patients’ wishes. 
Moreover, Lifschutz argued, the patient 
cannot make an informed waiver of 
his rights—he may not know what his 
doctors will say about him. Worse still, 
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THERAPIST LIFSCHUTZ 
Not completely privileged. 


said Lifschutz, a psychiatrist's testimony 
might well torment his patient and de- 
stroy the treatment process. 

Delimited Distress. None of this im- 
pressed the judge. As a result, the de- 
terminedly silent psychiatrist was taken 
to the San Mateo County Jail, where 
he spent three days in a cell before the 
California Supreme Court let him out. 
pending its review of his case. 

Last week the high court upheld the 
decision to hold the psychiatrist in con- 
tempt. In essence, the decision reaffirmed 
the state’s waiver law. When a plaintiff 
makes his own mental condition an issue 
in a lawsuit, the court ruled, the need for 
accurate trial evidence overrides a psy- 
chiatrist’s right to protect the confiden- 
tiality of what he knows. Even so, the 
court recognized a_ patient's right to 
avoid public embarrassment. It empha- 
sized that judges should limit the scope 
of the inquiry in the light of “the nature 
of the injuries which the patient-litigant 
himself has brought before the court.” In 
such cases, it suggested, patients should 
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214,000 miles to go. 
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Twin ribbons of highway stretch as far 
as the eye can see—an incredible change 
from the turn of the century when the U.S. 
had only 140 miles of paved road. 

Interstate 5, heading south through 
the gently rolling hills of California’s 
San Joaquin Valley, is one of the newest 
segments of the giant Interstate Highway 
System. But giant is a puny word for 
this 41,000-mile engineering marvel. 

And the job’s still not done. More than 
6000 miles are under construction today 
and the final 8000 should be completed 
by 1975. 

But even Interstate—with all of its 
capacity and safety advantages— 
will not meet America’s soaring traffic 
requirements. 

Fully 200,000 miles of our primary, 
secondary and urban roads are obsolete 
and unsuited for today’s traffic. And, 
as if that weren’t enough, by 1975—just 
six short years from now—more than 
120 million cars and trucks will use our 
roads. A 25°/o increase over today. 

And these 120 million vehicles 
will travel 1.2 trillion miles a year. 

One trillion miles a year! 

How can we handle it? 

By re-engineering and upgrading our 
deteriorating primary and secondary 
roads? A separate highway system for 
commercial vehicles? A breakthrough 
in mass transit? Or a system integrating all 
of these individually efficient forms 
of transportation? 

The immediate crisis is in and around 
ten major cities where bold innovation in 
both rail and road transportation is 
absolutely imperative. 

The booklet, “Crisis—Transportation,” 
takes a closer look at the problem. For 


a free copy, write: Caterpillar, Dept. 578T, 


Peoria, Illinois 61602. 


We can make the world a better place 
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attempt to “delimit” the nature of their 
mental distress in advance, so that courts 
can bar questions that delve unnecessar- 
ily into “specific intimate factual circum- 
stances.” On that basis, Lifschutz decid- 
ed to talk. 


Dissent Through the Courts 


Scorn for the administration of U.S. 
justice may be an article of faith for 
some of today’s protesters. Yet a re- 
markable number of others choose to de- 
fend their dissent in the courts rather 
than the streets. Moreover, the courts 
usually respond to reason. Among re- 
cent Cases: 
> Patrolman Eugene Brukiewa, head 
of the Baltimore police union, spoke 
up on a local TV show and lashed his su- 
periors for new department policies that 
had caused police morale to “hit its low- 
est ebb.” Brukiewa was put on pro- 
bation for conduct unbecoming to an 
officer. He sued the city police com- 
missioner, charging that his right of 
free speech had been violated. Ordering 
a reversal of the disciplinary action, 
the Maryland Court of Appeals held 
that the First Amendment protects out- 
spoken policemen despite their para- 
military status. 
> Although they were U.S. citizens, 
over 21 and literate in Spanish, two Los 
Angeles County residents discovered that 
they were incligible to vote because they 
could not pass an English literacy test re- 
quired by state law. Genoveva Castro 
and Jesus Parra challenged the require- 
ment on the ground that it violated their 
14th Amendment right to equal protec- 
tion of the laws. In a pioneering decision, 
the California Supreme Court ruled that 
the right to vote cannot be denied solely 
on the basis of the English literacy test. 
“It would be ironic,” said the court, “that 
petitioners, who are heirs of a great and 
gracious culture, identified with the birth 
of California and contributing in no 
small measure to its growth, should be 
disenfranchised in their ancestral land, 


despite their capacity to cast an informed | 


vote.” 

>» White House pickets had a new rea- 
son for protesting after the Government 
recently introduced a 33-item question- 
naire including the requirement that 
demonstration leaders list their arrest 
and conviction records as well as their 
views on the use of violence before per- 
mits would be issued. U.S. District 
Judge George Hart, a conservative and 
strict constructionist, surprised many 
civil libertarians when he struck down 
15 of the 33 questions, ruling that the ex- 
haustive questionnaire had a chilling ef- 
fect on First Amendment freedoms. The 
Houston Peace Coalition won a similar 
court victory over city officials who dis- 
couraged political parades in the down- 
town area while granting permits to a 
University of Houston golfers’ march 
and a St. Patrick’s Day parade. Ruled 
U.S. District Judge John V. Singleton 
Jr.: “The city cannot put the golf team 
and St. Patrick’s on Main Street and 
war protesters on some Side street.” 
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The minute you look through 
the viewfinder of the Minolta 
SR-T 101, you'll know you've got 
a very special camera. 

Besides giving you an unusu- 
ally bright view of your subject, 
the viewfinder has indicators that 
tell you exactly what settings to 
make for perfect exposures. 

And a thru-the-lens metering 
system in the SR-T 101 automat- 
ically compensates for uneven 
light, so none of your picture gets 


lost in shadow. 

Look into the camera that does 
something special for pictures... 
the Minolta SR-T 101. 

Starting under $260, plus case, 
with MC Rokkor f/1.7 lens. Also 
available with f/1.2 or £/1.4 nor- 
mal lens at higher cost. 

For more details see your dealer 
or write: Minolta Corporation, 
200 Park Avenue South, New 
York, N.Y. 10003. In Canada: 
Anglophoto, Ltd., Montreal 376. 


How can your pictures be special, 


if your camera isn’t? 








Gilded Lily—19" glass-top cigarette table, 18° 
high. From £t Cetera—famed Drexel Collection 
of the “unusual”. Send $1 for booklets of all 
Drexel styles: Drexel-53, Drexel, N.C. 28619. 


MOST TRUSTED NAME IN FURNITURE 
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‘Is yout office 


awaiting room? © 


There you sit. 

Waiting while your secretary runs off copies of your report. Waiting while she sorts it. 
And (yawn!) waiting while she collates it. 

Not only is your up-to-the-minute report becoming old news. But all the other work 
your secretary should be helping you get out is piling up, too. 

We have some quick solutions. 

With over 20 different Xerox copiers, duplicators and accessories to choose from, 
we Can match your needs exactly. Whether you want a few copies or a lot. Copies that 
are sorted and collated automatically. Small copies blown up large or large copies reduced. 
In short, any kind of copies. 

Now your paperwork gets out faster. And your secretary is free to handle more of 
her job, which is helping you handle more of yours. 


What are you waiting for? 





MEDICINE 
$e 


The New New Hip 


With its ball-and-socket arrangement, 
the hip appears to be a structurally sim- 
ple joint. But to the patient, and to his or- 
thopedic surgeon, a disease-damaged hip 
often presents appalling problems. Sur- 
geons have for years been inserting 
workable mechanical substitutes, but too 
often the substitute has failed, either be- 
cause of faulty wearing surfaces, or be- 
cause of infection that later requires 
the removal of the whole artificial joint. 

A vastly improved artificial hip has 
now been devised. Using a replacement 
hip of his own design and a unique ster- 
ilization technique, Surgeon John 
Charnley, 59, of England's Wrightington 
Hospital at Wigan, has performed 4,000 
hip operations and cut the infection 
rate among his patients from 4% to 
5%. Two major U.S. medical centers, 
New York’s Hospital for Special Sur- 
gery and Hollywood Presbyterian Hos- 
pital, are now performing the operations. 

Behind His Back. When a hip joint is 
damaged, the ball of bone at the head 
of the femur may rub against the rough- 
ened surface of the socket in the hip 
Proper (see diagram), causing severe and 
immobilizing pain. Replacing the head 
of the femur with a stainless steel ball 
Gust under an inch in diameter for the 
average patient) is relatively easy. The 
difficulty is to secure the ball to the 
femur. In early operations, the shaft 
holding the ball was screwed into the 
femur. Charnley was dissatisfied with 
the method because the shaft sometimes 
came loose. A dentist friend proposed 
that he “cement” it in with methyl meth- 
acrylate, a plastic used for years in den- 


Ball & Socket 


(Front view) 












Femur reamed out, 
trochanter reattached with 
wire, then shaft cemented 
in place inside femur. 










head of femur cut away. 
Pelvic socket reamed out. 





tistry. “My friend couldn't have sug- 
gested anything better,” says Charnley. 
“It was a tremendous advance, The 
prosthesis [artificial part] now remains 
permanently, rigidly fixed to the bone.” 

That was only half of the mechanical 
problem. The ball must rotate in a sock- 
ct, which in most such hip operations 
had been made of steel. Charnley dis- 
liked the steel-to-steel joint because it 
must be lubricated solely by body flu- 
ids, which are often inadequate. A plas- 
tic socket would require no lubrication, 
But what plastic? He tried Teflon, only 
to have it break loose and damage near- 
by bone. “One day,” he says, “a sales- 
man turned up with a sample of high- 
density polyethylene. I sent him away, 
telling him that we knew that poly- 
ethylene was useless. I hadn't heard of 
high-density polyethylene, but luckily 
my lab technician had, and behind my 
back he told the salesman to leave a sam- 
ple. We tested its wearing properties, 
and the results were fantastic.” 

Since late 1962, Charnley has used 
the polyethylene socket, which is also ce- 
mented in place with methyl methac- 
rylate. In an intensive follow-up of his 
first 500 cases, Charnley has found the 
cement holding perfectly. The polyeth- 
ylene, originally 10 mm. thick, wears 
away at the rate of about | mm. in 
five years. “No discomfort should be no- 
ticed until at least 50% has worn away,” 
he says, “and if that happens, we can al- 
ways replace the socket.” 

Need to Shout. There remained the 
danger of infection, especially severe in 
hip surgery because so much tissue must 
be exposed. With Charnley's new plas- 
tic techniques, the infection rate was 
4%. That was too high by his stan- 
dards. Then he devised an elaborate suc- 
tion system for his operating room. Each 
member of the surgical team was fitted 
with a flexible tube, long enough to per- 
mit free movement, that ran up his 
back and was connected to a narrow 
Steel tube that encircled the face and 
had holes through which his exhaled 
breath was drawn away. “It makes com- 
munication harder and people have to 
shout a bit,” Charnley concedes. “But 
we don’t sweat nearly so much and 
work is much less exhausting.” It must 
be, because Charnley now schedules six 
Operations a day, four days a week. 
Each one takes 14 hours. 

In Los Angeles last month, surgeons 
at Hollywood Presbyterian Hospital who 
had studied Charnley’s methods dem- 
onstrated their technique in a space-age 
adaptation of an operating room. The en- 
tire area around the Operating table 
was covered with a plastic “greenhouse,” 
into which ultra-filtered air flowed from 
above, fast enough to change the air 
completely ten times a minute. Within 
it, three surgeons, Doctors John Toma, 
Charles Bechtol and Charles Hutter, | 
were dressed in space suits with hel- 
mets, like those worn by astronauts on 


DON DORNAN 





LOS ANGELES SURGEONS IN SPACE SUITS 
For plastic sockets, no lubrication. 


the moon. The scrub nurse, who han- 
dies sterile instruments, was similarly at- 
tired. Their patient was Margaret Fales, 
59, a credit manager, who had been so 
crippled that walking was unbearably 
painful. By last week Miss Fales was 
free of the pain that had driven her to 
surgery; her hips were a bit stiff in the 
morning and she tired by afternoon 
—but she could walk. 

At a recent surgical staff meeting in 
Los Angeles, other former patients of 
Charnley and his disciples demonstrated 
their agility. A woman of 65, who had re- 
placements for both hips, walked with 
neither pain nor limp. A former R.A.F. 
pilot, 46, handicapped for more than 
20 years by a World War II injury, did 
a little “go-go” dance, 


Transplant Survival 

An obscure Negro schoolteacher from 
Indianapolis has made surgical history. 
Louis B. Russell Jr. has surpassed the 
record for heart-transplant survival set 
by Cape Town Dentist Philip Blaiberg, 
who lived for 594 days after his Oper- 
ation. Although Blaiberg was depicted 
as being hale and hearty as a Rotarian 
greeter, a recent book by his widow re- 
veals that he was miserably uncom- 
fortable, if not downright ill during most 
of his life with his new heart. Russell, 
who at week's end had survived 603 
days, appears to be in far better shape 
than Blaiberg was. 

One reason may be Russell’s age: Blai- 
berg was 58 when he received his new 
heart; Russell will be only 45 this week. 
Also, Blaiberg’s heart disease was of 
long standing and had damaged other 
major organ systems before the trans- 
plant, but Russell’s heart attacks, in 
1962 and 1965, had caused no such 
widespread difficulties. Finally, in 
1968, Indianapolis Cardiologist Robert 
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What you don't know 


about sex 


could fill a book. 


There was a Sexual Revolution. You were part of 
it. But what actually happened? Are American 
men and women sexier? More liberated? Are you? 


In EVERYTHING YOU ALWAYS WANTED TO KNOW ABOUT 
SEX, a leading psychiatrist talks about this Revo- 
lution in a new and realistic way. 


Dr, David Reuben’s book has attracted the instant 
attention of the big magazines and reviewers. It 
rose to the top of the best seller lists. 


But it also happens to be a first-rate book. 


On its pages, Dr. Reuben talks to you in a way no 





This one. 


one ever has before. About “normal” People. 
Swingers, Suburbanites. Hippies. Even the most 
sexually well-educated (and well-adjusted) adults 
will discover things in this book they never knew 
before. Including valuable psychiatric wisdom 
about sex and morality in our changing culture. 
EVERYTHING YOU ALWAYS WANTED To KNow ABOUT SEX 
is one of the unusual book club selections which 
you find only in the Book Find Club. That's the 
reason for our name. 


What kind of books do we offer? Challenging 
books that raise issues and sometimes tempers, 
Timely books that are changing the rules we live 


by—and the world we live in. Impressive books 
that break new ground in politics, psychology, 
education, business, music, art. Books on war and 
Peace, cities and hippies, man and God, race and 
sex. Books that speak in a compelling voice. 
Sometimes calmly. Sometimes savagely. As the 
books below. 


Select any 3 for a dollar with trial membership. 
They are worth up to $37.50. As a member of 
Book Find Club, you choose only the books you 
want—as few as 4 in the year ahead. Cancel any 
time thereafter. Or remain a member, and enjoy 
substantial savings on every book you choose. 


813. Everything You 
Always Wanted to Know 
About Sex (But Were 
Afraid to Ask). Dr. David 
Reuben. Pub. ed. $6.95 


809. Kitsch. World of Bad 
Taste. Ed. Gillo Dorfles. 
Today’s art, film, politics, 
pornography. Illus. Pub. 
ed. $10.00 


412. Prime Time. Life of 
Edward R. Murrow. The 
great newsman's struggle 
with the Establishment. 
Pub. ed. $8.95 


416. The Age of Aquarius. 
William Braden. The 
world of Black Power, 
New Left, acid trips, 
hippies. Pub. ed. $7.95 


407. Men in Groups. 

* Lionel Tiger. Why men 
exclude women from 
groups, from politics, and 
business. Pub. ed. $6.95 


410. The Raw and the 
Cooked. Claude 
Levi-Strauss. The 
meaning of myth in terms 
of the symbolic art of 
cooking. Pub. ed. $10.00 


Choose any 3“book finds” for 1 
Sia waiiinie aie 


| Book Find Club 
One Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 


Please send me the 3 books whose numbers I've printed 
in the boxes below and bill me only $1, plus shipping and 
handling. Also enroll me as a trial member of the Book 
Find Club. I need only eccept as few as 4 Selections during 
the coming year, always at substantial member's savings 
off publisher's price, plus shipping and handling. I may 
cancel anytime thereafter. 


ft C2 


| 

| 

| 

| NO RISK GUARANTEE: If not delighted with introduc- 
| tory shipment, I'll return all 3 books within 10 days to 
| cancel membership. 
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406. Gandhi's Truth. Erik 
H. Erikson. Modern day 
saint or mixture of fakir 
and huckster? Winner of 
National Book Award. 
Pub. ed. $10.00 


807. Malcolm X. The Man 
and His Times. 21 black 
writers analyze the 
prophet. ‘Excellent’ 
N.Y. Times. Pub. ed. 
$7.95 


41S. The Omni-Americans: 


New Perspectives on 
Black Experience and 
American Culture. Albert 
Murray. Pub. ed. $6.95 


387. Identity, Youth and 
Crisis. Is there an 
“identity crisis” problem 
in U.S.? How serious? 
Pub. ed. $6.95 


815. Westward to 


Laughter. Colin MacInnes. 


A novel of 18th-century 
slave trade. Black 
comedy, praised by 
N.Y. Times. Pub. ed. 
$5.95 


413. The Masaryk Case. 
Claire Sterling. Did 
famed Czech leader 
commit suicide? Behind- 
scenes report. Pub. ed. 
$7.95 


808. Civilisation. Kenneth 
Clark. Are the glories of 
Western civilization 
threatened by a new 
upsurge in barbarism? 
Pub. ed. $15.00 


810. The New Yorker 
Book of Poems. Works by 
Auden, Moore, H. D, 
Nash, Pound, Williams, 
Durrell, Aiken, Dickey, 
Cummings, Graves, 
Nabokov. Pub. ed. $12.50 


811. In the Service of 
Their Country. War 
Resisters in Prison. 
Fascinating and timely 
report. Pub. ed. $6.95 


812. Rock Encyclopedia. 
Lillian Roxon. The 
definitive book on rock 
and its roots. Illus. Pub, 
ed. $9.95 
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Our business is selling life insurance but 
weld be happy if youd just learn our name. 


We're American National Insurance. 

If the name doesn’t exactly ring a bell with you, 
we'll understand. It doesn’t exactly ring a bell with 
most people. According to a Gallup poll only 20 mil- 
lion have heard of us. 

To have only one out of ten Americans know about 
you is pretty distressing. Particularly when you’re in 
the top 20 life insurance companies in the country. 
(No mean trick, when you consider there are 1800.) 

What's more our insurance in force totals the tidy 
little sum of 10 billion dollars. 

And finally, we're so spread out, that if 
you were lost and alone in any one of 414 


cities in 49 states, you could still find one of our 
branch offices. 

You can see how a company that big would be 
puzzled at being that anonymous. 

But we're not one to argue with Mr. Gallup. 

Instead we've been running ads like this one en- 
couraging people to learn our name. That's all. Just 
our name. We don’t mention a single policy. All we 
do is toss in a few pertinent facts about ourself and 
sign off. 

American National Insurance. Please learn our name. 


If not today, at least before the next Gallup 
— poll. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL INSURANCE 
We just was people to know 


we are. 


American National Insurance Company, Galveston, Texos 77550 
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Chevalier diagnosed heart disease of 
Such severity that only a new heart 
could give Russell a chance for sur- 
vival. He referred Russell to Surgeon 
Richard Lower at the Medical College 
of Virginia in Richmond. Lower had 
worked at Stanford University with Dr. 
Norman Shumway devising, in animals, 
the transplant technique that Surgeon 
Christiaan Barnard later adopted. 

In Richmond, Russell waited until 
Lower could give him a suitable heart: 
it turned out to be that of a 17-vear-old- 
boy who had died of a gunshot wound 
in the head. That was Aug. 24, 1968 
Since then, Russell has had four crises 
caused by his body’s rejection of the im- 
planted heart. Each time, Dr. € hevalier 
increased Russell's daily dosage of im- 
munosuppressive drugs, but reduced it 





RUSSELL & FAMILY 
In a new heart, ample room. 


again within a few weeks, so that Rus- 
sell’s defenses against infection were 
not seriously impaired for long 
Beyond mere survival, Russell has set 
another noteworthy record for heart- 
transplant recipients. None of the others 
has worked so strenuously at his old job 
—and taken on other tasks besides. Rus- 
sell, a skilled carpenter who teaches in- 
dustrial arts at a boys’ junior high, re- 
paired the roof of his two-story house ten 
months after his operation, He keeps 
busy on remodeling jobs or making fur- 
niture—except when he is touring the 
countryside to give speeches about his 
heart transplant. Last month Russell, 
who has two children living at home, 
found room in his new heart for still an- 
other burden. He and his wife became 
foster parents of a 13- year-old boy who 
had been in trouble with the authorities, 
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TRY SOMETHING BETTER. 


There is only one J&B Rare 
And only one reason for 


Scotch. 
drinking it. 
taste 


every bottle, 


you pour every time from 
Isn't something like 
that worth a few cents more? 


JB Rare Scotch 


slerini & 


The 
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delightful rare 


house of 


founded 1749 


86 Proof Blended Scote 





h Whisky. The Paddington Cor p 





N.Y 


10020 
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He phoned 800/325-3535 
from Chicago and guess what 
they got in Aruba. 


They got the use of a private 
beach. They got to play tennis 
and golf. And best of all, they got 
to use the new skin-diving outfits 
they gave each other for their 
fifth wedding anniversary. 

By calling 800/325-3535, our 
anxious friend and his wife got to 
the Aruba Sheraton Hotel and 
Casino in the Netherlands Antilles 
for a week. 

You can call this number too— 
free, within the continental U.S., 
24 hours a day, 7 days a week— 
from any telephone, and geta 
Sheraton reservation anywhere 
in the world. 

There has always been a need 
for this unique service. And it will 
soon be needed even more 
because Sheraton has initiated 
a global five-year expansion 
program, costing hundreds of 
millions of dollars. 


Changing times—changing needs 

As changing times brought 
changing needs, Sheraton be- 
came better able to meet them 
by joining with us. 

Our financial resources and 50 
years of international experience 
made it possible for Sheraton to 
move quickly into new areas of 
opportunity—in international 
gateway cities like Buenos Aires 
and Munich, in growing ‘‘conven- 
tion” cities like San Diego, in 
locations near airports and 
heavily traveled highways, in 
franchise operations. 

Our central management 
group offers Sheraton (and all 
other operating units) thousands 
of man-years of experience in 
such areas as planning, mar- 
keting, law, public relations, 


executive recruitment, finance, 
industrial relations. This group 
has been called ‘“‘the major con- 
tribution” brought to companies 
who join us. 


Some other examples 


Each of our 200 companies 
has a proven track record, and 
each is in an industry with good 
growth potential. 

Avis, for example, has almost 
quadrupled its number of cars 
and trucks since joining us in 
1965. (At the same time, the in- 
dustry has enjoyed an equally 
spectacular growth.) 

Levitt has expanded its home- 
building activities to high-rise 
apartment construction. Levitt is 
also to develop a 20,000 acre 
tract on Florida's east coast. 
Eventually, as many as 100,000 
acres may be developed, result- 
ing in a city of 750,000 people, 
at a cost of 2 billion dollars. 


ITT and you 

In the final analysis, it is profit- 
able, growing businesses like 
ours that are the source of all 
funds—through taxes, employ- 
ment and investment—for the 
activities which generate change 
for the better, especially those 
that are Government sponsored 
such as medicare, veterans’ 
education programs, the war on 
pollution and low-cost public 
housing. 

And that develop the kind of 
up-to-date service that can get 
you headed for a beach in Aruba 
with a free telephone call. 

International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation, 320 Park 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 


SERVING PEOPLE AND NATIONS EVERYWHERE 
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Growing Pains 

The occasion was marked by the pa- 
nache that Thomas Hoving has displayed 
ever since he became director of the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art three years 
ago. Mrs. Richard Nixon flew from 
Washington to help inaugurate a show 
of 19th century American art. Next 
day, Manhattan's finest and richest 
turned up at another gala to celebrate, 
for the fifth time this season and for 
$125 apiece, the 100th anniversary of 
the museum. There was waltzing to a 
Meyer Davis orchestra in the Arms 
and Armor Court, frugging to Watson 
and the Sherlocks in the Fountain Res- 
taurant, and the guest list filled the so- 
ciety columns for days. Even the pick- 





which includes masterpieces by Bot- 
ticelli, Da Vinci and Rembrandt and 
has an estimated value of over $100 mil- 
lion. The late Bobby Lehman, former 
board chairman of the Met, willed his 
collection to the museum on condition 
that it would be kept together and dis- 
played in a setting similar to the one 
it enjoyed in his elegant Manhattan 
town house. The third gift is the enor- 
mous collection of primitive art as- 
sembled by New York’s Governor 
Nelson Rockefeller. 

Problems and Possibilities. Architects 
Kevin Roche and John Dinkeloo spent 
over two years discussing problems and 
possibilities with museum officials. Their 
plan calls for two new wings to be 
built over existing parking lots at the 





U.S. architect of his time. Roche has 
got rid of the wooden outhouse-like 
box added to cut down drafts at the 
main entrance, and is providing a spa- 
cious, three-tiered staircase flanked on 
both sides by formal plazas and a ser- 
ried row of fountains set in reflecting 
pools. More controversial is his plan to 
replace Hunt’s grand staircase inside 
with two escalators and a passageway 
in order to increase the flow of traffic 
to the rear galleries. “There will be a 
lot of screaming and yelling and nos- 
talgia and recriminations,” says Director 
Hoving, “but we need to get people 
back to those galleries. Go down to the 
porcelain galleries on the muscum’s low- 
er level on any crowded day, and I'll 
guarantee you'll find no more than five 
people there.” 

But are escalators the answer? The 
Met's porcelain galleries are not only be- 


COURTESY THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 





THE MET’S GRAND STAIRCASE ... AND PLANNED ALTERATIONS 


cts were elegant. In black tie and eve- 
ning gowns, conservationists marched 
up and down in front of the new foun- 
tains on the floodlit Fifth Avenue side 
to protest the “invasion” of green park 
space projected in the Met’s new build- 
ing plans. 

The Inevitable. As announced last 
week, the plans are elaborate, extensive 
and controversial. Yet something clearly 
has to be done. The Met has long since 
Oulgrown its present building, and has 
to keep three-fourths of its permanent 
collection locked away in storage. In ad- 
dition, three recent gifts have made ex- 
pansion inevitable. 

Biggest single gift is the 82-ft.-long 
Temple of Dendur complex, which 
Egypt offered to the U.S. for its help 
in saving ancient temples (including 
Dendur) from the rising waters behind 
the new High Dam at Aswan. Though 
several museums wanted it, the Met 
won by promising to build a special cli- 
mate-controlled building to protect it 
from the rigors of U.S. weather. The 
costliest gift is the private collection 
of Investment Banker Robert Lehman, 
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Are escalators the answer? 


north and south ends of the building to 
house the Temple of Dendur and Rocke- 
feller’s primitives. A smaller, tent-shaped 
pavilion at the back of the present Me- 
dieval Hall is planned for the Lehman 
collection. Two glass-enclosed all-weath- 
er gardens will give access to the gal- 
leries from Central Park. 

The design will provide new exhibition 
space for the overcrowded American 
wing and the European collections. On 
the park side, the present hodgepodge fa- 
cade of Romanesque, Venetian Gothic, 
bare brick and nondescript modern 
will be concealed behind windowless 
walls or veiled by vast expanses of 
glass. A final judgment will have to 
wait until the time, still at least ten 
years off, when the project is completed. 
But some critics already feel that the 
new park facade is blank and fea- 
tureless; it seems more appropriate to 
a factory than to one of the world’s great- 
est art museums. 

Opinions are mixed also on Roche's 
overhaul of the monumental classical 
Fifth Avenue facade, designed in 1896 
by Richard Morris Hunt, the leading 


hind Hunt's doomed staircase but down 
another much less visible set of stairs. 
Maybe some signs are needed. Or may- 
be there are fewer people in porcelain be- 
cause more people like painting. 


Beauty in the Bizarre 

Paul Wunderlich by any other name 
would be extraordinary, but the fact that 
in German wunderlich means strange, 
wondrous, bizarre is a stroke of poetic 
justice. More elegant than Beardsley, 
more graphic than Griinewald, more 
phantasmic than many of the Surrealists, 
his work is at once sensuous and intel- 
lectual, erotic and macabre, pungently 
realistic and wickedly funny. 

He has long been recognized as one of 
the greatest graphic artists Germany ever 
produced; yet his reputation in New 
York and Paris has been largely under- 
ground, as if knowing collectors and co- 
gnoscenti loathed sharing his limited out- 
put. In any case, Wunderlich’s fame has 
now risen above ground and is spreading 
fast. Aquarius Press in New York has 
just published a suite of his litho- 
graphs based on Solomon's Song of 
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Pau! Wunderlich’s “The Red Flower’ 


“Interior” “The Chase” 








UPPER DECK 








MAIN DECK 


SECOND DECK 
FIRST DECK AND HOLDS 














An Extraordinary 


ba a : “ 





BOAT DECK, UPPER DECK AND MAIN DECK: Quarters for crew, volunteer doctors, nurses and 
medical technicians. Men's, women’s and pediatric wards, treatment rooms, diet kitchen, classrooms. 
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SECOND DECK: Pharmacy, medical library, operating rooms, clinical laboratories, blood bank, inten- 
Sive care unit, surgical supply, medical records office, lecture room (closed circuit TV), staff offices. 








FIRST DECK AND HOLDS: X-ray clinic, physical therapy, dental laboratory, dental and oral surgery, 
ophthalmology clinic, ear-nose-throat clinic, EKG-EEG laboratory, orthopedic clinic, trainee 
quarters, milk reconstitution plant, chemical vault, medical supplies, brace shop, ship's provisions. 






Ship 


HER CARGO IS HOPE-YOURS AND THE WORLD'S 
wz 3 3 | 


The S.S. HOPE is far from a luxury 
liner, Yet she is a dreamboat. She lives 
in the hopes and aspirations of millions. 

As you can see, she is a work horse 
and rather utilitarian. But seldom has 
the world seen a more beautiful vessel. 
For ten years now, she has carried 
health, knowledge and the healing arts 
to developing nations on four conti- 
nents, If you were one of the doctors or 
medical technicians who trained aboard 
the HOPE, you'd think she was a 
dreamboat. (As a medical school, the 
HOPE has trained more than 5,000 
physicians, dentists, nurses and techni- 
cians.) If you were one of the 130,000 
people treated in her wards and examin- 
ing rooms, the HOPE would be a glam- 
our queen to you. If you were among 
the three million to whom the HOPE 
has brought immunization and other 
medical programs, you'd agree she’s one 
of the most handsome ships afloat, 

You can’t look at the S.S. HOPE in 
nautical terms. You've got to see her as 
doctor, teacher and friend to the world 
as a volunteer who goes only where 
she’s invited and who helps people help 
others. If you had the medical skills re- 
quired, you'd probably sail with her. But. 
if you believe this extraordinary ship 
is really something beautiful, you can 
send your hope for humanity with her 

. . in terms of your generous support. 


PROJECT 








1960-70 a vecacy‘or neat TH 
Rnisivtbel indians 


PROJECT HOPE, DEPT. A, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20007. YOUR CONTRIBUTION IS TAX DEDUCTIBLE. 
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radios were crystal h 
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with its first TV sets. By 1953 Sharp's New Look 
became a Big Look: Sharp mass-precision helped 
bring TV entertainment all over the world. 


pioneered them. Then in 1929 
Sharp pioneered, again 
This time with tube radios 
(Enter the golden age of radio.) 





In the 1960's skirts grew 
shorter, hair grew longer 
Color went psychedelic 
And Sharp Color TV 
made the scene. Not 
just ordinary color TV 
but Color TV with 
Eye-Fidelity’ 
the real thing— 
true-to-life color | 
Judge this TV picture. | 
Itis not simulated— 
but photographed 
from an | 
actualtelecast. L 





Now its the mini era. Mini 
skirts and mini radios 
Here, too, Sharp 
pioneered—with Solid 


a 





State and I.C. circuits i 
Result? A very sharp z ) y 
collection of portable and Ss 


clock radios. Plus the now sound ) } 
of the decade—Sharp Cassette Tape Recorders and Cassette—FM/AM Radio combinations 





Sound us out for yourself 
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Northern Plains: 


Ames, lowa. 


An audience of nearly 3,000 sit 
spellbound by the heart-warming 


splendor of Dickens’ immortal ‘‘Oliver.” 


On stage, more than 100 players in 
the Stars Over Veishea production are 
turning in another brilliant performance 
in the magnificent new C. Y. Stephens 
Auditorium at lowa State University in 
Ames. These dedicated young artists, as 
well as the audience, are sharing in 

the rich cultural and educational 


climate prevalent in Ames. Located near 
the geographic center of the nation, 
Ames is one of the nation’s outstanding 
industrial sites. In fact, 37 different 
industries, producing a wide variety of 
products, have already made Ames 
their home. Helping these industries 
thrive is an abundant supply of natural 
gas, piped in by Northern Natural Gas 
Company, and distributed by lowa 
Electric Light and Power Company. For 





complete information about plant 
location opportunities within the 
Northern Plains, contact Area 
Development Department, Northern 
Natural Gas Company, 2223 Dodge 
Street, Omaha, Nebraska 68102. 


Northern 
Natural 
Gas company 

















Songs. Next week his first U.S. exhibi- 
tion of paintings opens at Manhattan's 
Staempfli Gallery. In June he will be ac- 
corded a retrospective in the Print Bien- 
nale at Paris’ Musée d’Art Moderne. 

Calculating Man. At 43, Wunderlich 
acts more like a successful stockbroker 
than a bizarre artist. He wheels around 
Hamburg in an expensive British car, 
wears imported shirts and shoes, often 
paints wearing a necktie. He likes mon- 
ey and does not hesitate to say so. He de- 
clares with a playful glint in his eye: “I 
am accused of being a calculating man, 
and I am. I know that there are very 
few graphic artists in the world who 
are as good as I am.” 

Born in Berlin, the son of a Luft- 
waffe colonel, he was drafted at 17 and 
sent to Denmark. Back in Hamburg 
after the war, he entered the Academy 
of Fine Arts, There his gift in graphics 
was quickly recognized, and he was in- 
vited to stay on and teach. In 1960, he be- 
came something of a cause célébre when 
Hamburg police found his “gui s’expli- 
que” lithographs of lovemaking couples 
too explicit and closed the show. Un- 
daunted, Wunderlich set off for Paris 
to work with the master lithographer 
Jacques Desjobert 

In 1966, Wunderlich began collab- 
orating with Karin Székessy, a pro- 
fessional photographer of fashions and 
nudes. Surveying a mass of Karin’s 
nude blowups, he found that there were 
usually one or two that fascinated him, 
and he began using them as a point of de- 
parture. The dramatic metamorphosis 
may often be traced from photograph 
to print to painting in such works as 
The Red Flower and Interior. A bru- 
nette model in an easy chair is likely 
to wind up as a tangle-haired Medusa, 
just as thoroughly transformed as the 
two lovelies waltzing through colored 
smoke rings in The Chase, which is pur 
est fantasy 

Death in Life. For all the velvety op- 
ulence of his colors, it is the human fig- 
ure that stands at the center of Wun 
derlich’s art. In his earlier works, it 
was tortured and twisted, shorn of limbs, 
reduced to a skeleton, provoking com- 
parisons with Diirer and Cranach, Redon 
and Bellmer. Death, he seemed to say, 
is in all life, deformity in all beauty, 
and behind the erotic daydream is the 
ever-present nightmare of flesh doomed 
to decay. Today, his figures appear more 
whole, more sensuous, more magnetic. 
Love has banished dreadful death 

“I paint the body because it has great 
possibilities for interpretation,” Wun- 
derlich says. That much he shares with 
the German expressionists. But his dry 
wit and typically surrealist delight in vi- 
sual and verbal puns provide ample 
comic relief. He titled a portrait of a 
woman with five breasts Very Décolleté 
As for interpretations of his paintings, 
he leaves that to others. “I refuse to 
try to explain everything, because if 
you know too much about yourself, 
you become impotent. Better not to 
know what it is that makes you tick.” 
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The 24 hour 


Runs automatically on sunlight, moonlight, 
candlelight, any light you've got. 


This is the Kodak Instamatic Reflex camera—for “‘pictures unlimited,” 
without complications. 

It combines the best of everything. Big, bright reflex viewing 
and focusing. Automatic electronic shutter that times exposures 
from 1/500 up to 20 seconds. Lens interchange, for wide angle, 
telephoto. Flashcube, and electronic flash. Drop-in Cartridge loading 
for color snapshots, color slides, black-and-whites 
Everything, in fact, to make picture-taking fast, 
easy, and sure—any time, anywhere 

See the most capable automatic camera in the 
world at your dealer's, and ask for a demonstratior 
I With //2.8 lens, less than $250: with ultra- 
e253 fast f/1.9 lens, less than $300 


Prices subject to change without notice 


The Kodak Instamatic’ 
Reflex camera. 




















Crossroads. | 
Where are you going from here? | 
You could spend the rest of your life | 
helping people achieve security. 





You could dl the rest of your life 
helping people li 


ike you. 


You could spend the rest of your life ina 
rewarding career as one of the most highly 
trained, respected, and honored life 
insurance professionals in the country. 


You could qualify as a Mass Mutual agent. 


You could write our President, James R. Martin, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, Springfield, Mass. 01101 


AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER 






Rockwell Report 


by Clark Daugherty, President 






ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 









With housing starts in the doldrums, some people raise their eyebrows when 
we talk optimistically about the construction market as a major contributor to 
our growth. 

There are two reasons for this seeming contradiction: First, Our managers 
decided years ago that they didn’t want the future of our products for the 
building trades tied to “single family dwelling starts.” Second, there’s a lot more 
to our participation in “the construction market” than that one, classic indicator. 

So in 1969, a year with a dismal housing record, we made new sales records 
for water and gas meters. We led in the replacement market through innovative 
marketing techniques; new meters especially designed for mobile homes were 


introduced and sold to this fast growing industry. And we did better “back up 
the line,” where our innovations in large volume measurement provided gas 
and water utilities with greater measurement efficiency than they had before. 

Although home builders were not buying record numbers of power tools, 
home owners did — and so did remodelers, both professional and amateur. 
Another good measure of the resurging do-it-yourself market is the excellent 
growth of our 1969 acquisition, Sterling Faucet. Sold through hardware distri- 
bution, Sterling accessories have their major market with home owners up- 
grading or adding bathrooms — and more of them did last year. 

Like the elephant’s trunk, housing starts may droop — but there’s a solid 


market behind that indicator for us. 


Precisely British. Our Gas Products 
Division recently became the exclu- 
sive U.S. marketer of three unique 
natural gas measurement devices 
manufactured in England by The 
Solartron Electronic Group Ltd., a 
subsidiary of Schlumberger, Inc. 

The products are gas intensity trans- 
ducers (called densitometers), digital- 
to-analog converters, and mass flow 
calculators. Basically, they assure the 
uniform measurement of a cubic foot 
of gas anywhere along a pipeline, 
regardless of pressure or temperature 
or super compressibility. With this 
equipment, plus Rockwell Turbo- 
Meters, we're now able to provide 
the most uniformly accurate system 
that’s ever been available for the 
measurement of high volume gas 
flows. 


Diver's delight. Imagine a “weight- 
less” diver in 35 feet of water being 
able to open a badly damaged valve 
that had been there for 12 years. 
That was the recent situation with 
a Rockwell-Nordstrom valve installed 
on a customer's 16-inch pipeline in 
the Gulf of Mexico. It seems the 
valve’s worm gear shaft had been hit 
and bent to a 45° angle so it was in- 


82 


operative. But even without the gear- 
ing, the diver opened and closed the 
valve easily with an ordinary wrench. 
After replacing the gearing and adding 
a sealant, our Nordstrom lubricated 
plug valve still held “jug tight.” 


Spring for one. We've specially priced 
three electric garden tools this season 
so that you can make life easier on 
yourself, and your pocketbook. 

The Rockwell three-position Edger- 
Trimmer lets you stroll while it trims, 
edges and trenches. Our Hedge 
Trimmers make quick work of trim- 
ming, shaping and even pruning. One 
model has a double cutting edge for 
trimming left or right. The other is a 
single cutting edge model. All three 
tools are double-insulated for shock- 
proof protection and have unbreak- 
able housings. And all three are selling 
at special spring prices. A took under 
“Tools-Electric” in the Yellow Pages 
will tell you where. 


All around the house: The little jobs 
are simpler with Rockwell Power 
Tools. For our new Consumer Catalog, 
write Rockwell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 403 N. Lexington Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 15208. 


Rockwell 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 










MILESTONES 


Divorced. By Bobbie Gentry, 27, leg- 
gy pop singer (Ode to Billie Joe, 1967): 
William Harrah, 58, owner of Nevada’s 
biggest gambling casino, Harrah’s Club 
at Reno and Lake Tahoe; on grounds 
of incompatibility after four months of 
marriage; in Las Vegas. 





Died. Merriman Smith, 57, senior 
White House correspondent, whose la- 
conic “Thank you, Mr. President” her- 
alded the end of presidential news con- 
ferences for almost 30 years; by his 
own hand (.357 Magnum revolver); in 
Alexandria, Va. Smith arrived in Wash- 
ington in 1941 to cover the White House 
for the United Press, and there he stayed 
to take the measure of six Presidents, 
His daily reporting was characterized 
by speed and accuracy, and his books 
(A President is Many Men, 1948, A Pres- 
ident’s Odyssey, 1961, The Good New 
Days, 1962) were filled with anecdote 
and insight. Smith's highest honor, a 
1964 Pulitzer Prize, was won for his 
swift, lucid reporting in the pandemo- 
nium-filled minutes following the as- 
sassination of John F. Kennedy. 


Died. Richard Neutra, 78, architect 
of international renown for nearly half 
a century; of a heart attack; in Wup- 
pertal, Germany. Born and trained in Vi- 
enna, Neutra emigrated in 1923 to the 
U.S., where he studied under Frank 
Lloyd Wright before moving to Cal- 
ifornia. Like Wright, he rejected the 
Stern horizontals and verticals of the 
then popular International style, instead 
opted for odd angles, diagonal roofs, 
warm-colored woods and stones. Most 
of his work was done on the West 
Coast, which he graced with literally 
hundreds of schools, hospitals and pri- 
vate homes. As he once put it: “I try 
to make a house like a flowerpot, in 
which you can root something and out 
of which family life will bloom.” 


Died. George H. Soule, 82, liberal 
economist, prolific author and longtime 
editor (1924-1947) of the New Republic; 
of pneumonia; in Warren, Conn. A so- 
cialist_in the Norman Thomas style, 
Soule followed Founder Herbert Croly’s 
guideline “to start little insurrections in 
the realm of the readers’ convictions.” 
The effort involved attacking U.S.-style 
capitalism and urging nationalization 
of industry by democratic means. 
Soule carried on the campaign in his 
books on economics—Coming American 
Revolution (1934), Prosperity Decade 


| (1947)—arguing for “any new revolu- 


tion that may be justified by the in- 
terest and reason of the common man.” 


Died. Patriarch Alexei, 92, head of 
the Russian Orthodox Church since 
1945; in Moscow. Patriarch Alexei guid- 
ed the Russian church during the post- 
war years as it came to terms with the 
atheistic Soviet state. 
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The exclusi ici 
Xclusive and official account 
= 
Of ADollo 11, aS experienced by the 
astronauts themselves... 
What was it really like? 


What did they think and feel 
before, during and after the 
historic landing on the moon? | 
Now we know — in the only 
book that reveals the personal 
and human sides of the epic 
event in the words and 
thoughts of the heroes them- 
selves. The most complete and 
authoritative log of the Apollo 
11 flight that could be pub- 
lished, First on the Moon is an 
inspiring book that every 
American will read with ex- 
citement and pride. 





Illustrated with 24 pages 
of personal photographs of the 
astronauts and their families 
as well as in-flight and “lunar 
walk” pictures; with an epi- 
logue by Arthur C. Clarke. 


$7.95 at bookstores 


Little, Brown 
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The Economy: A Guide to the Slump 


Sig ape news out of Washington 
took an encouraging twist last week 
as the Government reported upticks in 
three key indicators. From February to 
March, housing starts rose 6%, per- 
sonal income climbed, and industrial 
production increased (by 0.2%) for the 
first time in eight months. On the other 
hand, the annual rate of price increases 
in the year’s first quarter speeded up to 
5%, slightly more than in the previous 
quarter, meaning that inflation was as 
bad as ever. At the same time, a pre- 
liminary estimate showed that the first 
quarter’s real gross national product, 
after discounting price increases, slid 
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by 14% to an annual rate of $727 bil- 
lion. Since that was the second straight 
quarter of decline, economic purists 
could declare that the U.S. is—or was 
—oflicially suffering from recession. Yet 
the dropoffs have been so small, com- 
pared with the severe slumps of the 
1950s, that most economists refuse to 
classify the current period as more than 
a mini-recession. 

Besides, the declines are spotty. To- 
day’s economy is a mosaic of sharply 
clashing regional patterns. Some areas 
of the U.S. are enjoying an all-out 
boom; others are in an alarming slump. 

The whole nation shares certain eco- 
nomic headaches. Despite last month's 
rise, housing construction almost ev- 
erywhere in the U.S. is still down sub- 
stantially from a year ago. Jobs are 
difficult to locate even in areas where un- 
employment rates are below the na- 
tional average of 4.4%. Students in 
particular will have to fight one an- 
other for summer work. In prosperous 
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Regional Unemployment ,, 
Percentage of Labor Force 
Feb. 1969 ff Ml Feb. 1970 


as well as troubled areas, corporate prof- 
its are taking a beating. This reduces 
the tax take of state and local gov- 
ernments, which are also hurt by hold- 
downs in federal aid and the extreme 
difficulty of selling their bonds in a de- 
pressed financial market. 

The regional pattern, ranging from 
the worst hurt to the least affected: 

The Pacific Northwest: For gloom, 
this region is in a class by itself. March 
unemployment in the Seattle area 
jumped to 7.4%, up more than two 
points in a month and well over dou- 
ble the 3.2% rate of a year earlier. Rea- 
son: severe layoffs by Boeing (TIME, 





NEW 
ENGLAND 





Figures not seasonally odjusted. 





March 9). The electric utility Seattle 
City Light reports that its annual rate 
of cancellations and shutoffs has been 
double the usual 5%, indicating that 
many people are fleeing the area to 
scout for work elsewhere. For the job- 
less who remain, the Washington state 
legislature has voted to raise unem- 
ployment compensation from a max- 
imum of $40 a week to $70. 

Oregon's economy, heavily dependent 
on lumber, has been shaken to the roots 
by the fall in home building. Unem- 
ployment has scaled an cight-year high 
of 5.3%. Department-store sales are off 
9% from last year, and a significant de- 
cline in tax collections has forced the 
state government to freeze all construc- 
tion projects. 

A species of economic black humor 
has developed. Bankers who invite busi- 
nessmen to lunch tell them that the 
free meal is all the help that their bank 
can give in 1970. One banker cheerily ex- 
plains the meaning of the recent prime- 


rate cut: the money that business once 
could not borrow at 84 is now un- 
available at 8%. Portland brokers have 
started a betting pool on which firm 
will go bankrupt first—and when. 

California: The most populous state 
is, as usual, a world of its own—or rath- 
er two worlds. In Southern California. 
aerospace cutbacks have been slashing 
payrolls for more than two years. The sit- 
uation is better in the state’s central 
and northern areas, which are less de- 
pendent than Southern California upon 
the whims of the Pentagon and NASA. 
In the San Francisco area, where the un- 
employment rate exactly matches the na- 
tional average, few people are losing 
jobs, but even fewer are finding new 
ones. One employment agency is vainly 
trying to place 32 computer program- 
mers who probably could have written 
their own ticket a short time ago. 

New England: Since last June, says 
University of Connecticut Labor Econ- 
omist David Pinsky, the six New Eng- 
land states have lost 53,000 factory jobs. 
They stand to lose another 150,000 in 
the next twelve months—50,000 in Con- 
necticut alone. The jobless rate in that 
state, a leading producer of military sup- 
plies since the Civil War, has already 
risen to 4.5%. In Massachusetts, partly 
because of lower profits and smaller 
tax payments by some companies, Bos- 
ton is running out of the cash nec- 
essary to finish three almost-completed 
projects—the Government Center and 
two public housing complexes—and four 
half-done projects. 

The Midwest: The slump in auto 
sales (see following story) has pushed 
Michigan's unemployment rate to 6.3%. 
Layoffs outside the auto industry are 
also starting to hurt. Three TV-set mak- 
ers—RCA, Zenith and Motorola—re- 
cently idled 15,000 workers in Illinois 
and Indiana. Overall employment is still 
going up in the Midwest, but not near- 
ly fast enough to match the increase in 
the number of people—largely women 
and returning servicemen—searching 
for employment. Factory overtime, part- 
time work and moonlighting jobs are 
fast disappearing. 

The Southeast: Auto and defense- 
plant layoffs are swelling the Southeast’s 
unemployment, though it is still below 
the national average; the jobless rate in 
Georgia, for example, rose to 3.8% in 
February, up from 2.5% a year earlier. 
Home building in some parts of Ken- 
tucky has stopped entirely; in March, 
the city of Louisville (pop. 392,000) is- 
sued a grand total of one building per- 
mit. Company personnel men notice less 
job-switching, indicating that employees 
feel that this is not the time to take 
chances by moving to new positions. 
For this summer, employers in Nashville 
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The Economy Under Nixon 


HOUGH Administration officials figured that last week’s statistics 
showed that the worst of the slowdown may be over, nobody was trum- 
peting that inflation has been beaten. The President’s policy of con- | 
trolling inflation by deflating business has been only half successful. It | 
has stunted economic growth for many months but not yet significantly 
slowed price increases. A listing of some economic barometers since Nix- 


on’s first full month in office: 


FEB. ‘69 LATEST PCT. CHANGE 

Industrial Production 170.1 170.2 +0.001%, 

Unemployment 3.3% 4.4%, +33.3% 

Prime Interest Rate EF 8%, +14%, 
Dow-Jones 

Industrial Average 905 776 — 14% 

Consumer Price Index 124.6 132.5 +6.3%, 


Ls Soe 
expect to offer only about 1,000 jobs 
to 10,000 student applicants. 

The Middle Atlantic: The armies of 
office and service workers are in no dan- 
ger of idleness, but manufacturing pay- 
rolls are starting to shrink. A general 
nervousness is in the air. In Delaware, 
a prosperous white-collar state, a de- 
cline in Du Pont profits that began last 
year Is expected to force reductions in 
state spending—most likely for educa- 
tional television and enforcement of anti- 
discrimination laws. The Pennsylvania 
government had to extend an extra $15 
million in aid to Philadelphia to avert 
a shutdown of the city’s schools at the 
end of May. 

The Southwest and Rocky Mountains: 
Many parts of these Western regions 
are still growing strongly, because fresh 
money continues to pour into their rel- 
atively new industries. Unemployment 
in Houston is a modest 2% of the 
labor force; the few employees let go 
by the Manned Spacecraft Center have 
been quickly hired by other industries. 
Though sections of the Rocky Mountain 
region face unemployment problems, a 
surge of commercial construction is re- 
making Denver's skyline and creating 
new jobs. Projects abuilding range from 
a $5.2 million United Air Lines res- 
ervations system center to a $300 mil- 
lion commercial, industrial and residen- 
tial complex called Front-Range Denver 

Alaska: The North Slope oil strike 
has produced the sort of rip-roaring 
boom that is just a memory in most of 
the “South 48” states. While unem- 
ployment still runs high among the Es- 
kimos and the Aleuts, the oil workers’ 
only problem is getting time off. North 
Slope truck drivers earn $76 a day, Mon- 
day through Friday, and $100 a day 
on Saturday and Sunday—but they 
work six weeks straight before knocking 
off two weeks to rest. 

These extreme variations in regional 
business point up a major problem for 
Washington’s economic planners, Even 
if they properly gauge the nation’s over- 
all economic needs—a rather gigantic if 
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—the U.S. is so diverse that their pol- 
icies are bound to have an unequal 
impact across the country. That un- 
derscores the urgency of averting a real 
recession, Nationally, the — suffering 
caused by a sharp recession would be 
bad enough; in the hardest-hit regions, 
it would be intolerable. 


AUTOS 
General Motors’ Bumpy Road 


Success, however, may bring self-sat- 
isfaction, The spirit of venture is lost 
in the inertia of the mind against change. 

—Alfred P. Sloan Jr. 
My Years with General Motors 


In front of General Motors’ fortress- 
like headquarters building in Detroit 
last week, antiwar picketers waved ban- 
ners reading G.M. Gets Ricn, G.Ls 
Die. Why did they pick on G.M.? Last 
year it received only 3% of its $24.45 
billion revenues from defense contracts, 
largely for M16 rifles. But, as the prime 
symbol of corporate success in modern 
America, G.M. is a conspicuous target. 
This year it is under rising pressure not 
only from citizens objecting to the Viet 
Nam War and pollution of the en- 
vironment, but also from the Govern- 
ment and competing automakers. 

In a tough year for them all, G.M. has 
lost more sales than its competitors. The 
corporation's share of the U.S. auto mar- 
ket in each of the past three years has 
been 52% or more: so far this year it has 
been barely 50%. G.M.'s car sales in 
1970 have fallen 17.4%, Ford’s 5.7%, 
Chrysler's 7%. Meanwhile. American 
Motors’ sales have climbed 5.7%. Last 
month Chrysler and American Motors 
showed gains in sales compared with 
March of 1969; but G.M. dropped 
16.6%. Last week the corporation an- 
nounced a halt in production of full-size 
Oldsmobiles at two of the five plants 
making them, “for the remainder of the 
model year.” 

At home and abroad, G.M. is being 
more strongly challenged by Ford than 








at any other time since 1954. Ford 
leads in the growing overseas market, 
and is increasing its foreign sales 23 
times as fast as G.M. In the U.S. mar- 
ket during the first half of the model 
year, G.M.’s Chevrolet lost its lead in 
both cars and trucks to Ford for the 
first time in 35 years; in carly April, 
Chevy regained the lead. Pontiac has 
also lost its traditional No. 3 spot—to 
Chrysler’s Plymouth, G.M.’s first-quarter 
earnings were down to $1.25 per share 
vy, $1.62 in last year’s first quarter. Its 
profit ratio has fallen fairly steadily, 
from 17% of assets in 1965 to 11.5% 
last year. 

A growing question in Detroit is 
whether G.M. may have made one of 
its rare misjudgments of the market. 
The corporation historically has con- 
centrated on big cars, encouraging cus- 
tomers to trade up. Chairman James 
Roche agrees with Henry Ford IT that 
the market is moving downward to 
smaller and lower-priced cars, but he dis- 
agrees on how far the trend is likely to 
go. G.M. concentrated much of its sales 
effort this year on the so-called in- 
termediate cars, Chevelle, Tempest and 
Skylark; sales of intermediates have not 
increased. The expanding market is for 
compacts, an area where Ford's Mav- 
erick has a clear lead. In March, Plym- 
outh’s Valiant was second in compact 
sales, and Chevy's Nova was third. 

Lynx v. GMini. G.M. may recoup in 
this market when it introduces a new 
small car this summer. The car, so far 
called the XP-887, was late in getting 
an official name. G.M. President Ed- 
ward Cole wanted to call it the “Lynx,” 
while Chevrolet's general manager, John 
Z. DeLorean, held out for “GMini.” 






MARTIN J. DAIN 


CHAIRMAN ROCHE IN HIS DETROIT OFFICE 
In a tough year, losing more. 
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Where to place Chivas Regal when youre having guests. 


Every once in a while, you're bound to 
run across someone who thinks you're show 
ing off if you place Chivas in the front 

\nd that same person will probably think 
you're trying to hide it if you place it in 


the back. 


But if the Chivas is placed in the middle, 


in either the 4 or 6 spot, no one can think 
you're trying to show it off or hide it. 
However, there's always the chance that 
someone might think you re trying to be a 
bit too sophisticated by treating 12-year-old 
Chivas Regal as if it were just another bottle. 


\\ ell, that’s life 





As of last week the final choice had 
not yet been made known. 

Along with other automakers, G.M. 
is also running into tougher problems 
with its labor force, including a distinct 
possibility of a U.A.W. strike against 
the company this fall. Chairman Roche 
complained in a February speech that 
absenteeism has doubled in the past dec- 
ade to 5%, and work stoppages cost 
13.3 million man-hours last year. 

Changing an Image. More than its 
competitors, G.M. is beset by another 
difficulty—burnishing its image. Critics 
tend to find it a distant, impersonal cor- 
poration, where the glass doors leading 
to the executive suites are locked. “I 
think the biggest problem facing us as 
a corporation is communications,” 
Chairman Roche told Time Detroit Bu- 
reau Chief Peter Vanderwicken in an in- 
terview last week. The debate over lead- 
free gasoline to reduce pollution (Time, 
Feb. 23) is a case in point. Within the in- 
dustry, G.M.’s Ed Cole is commonly 
credited with being first to urge the oil 
companies last winter to remove lead 
from gas. Then Henry Ford II made 
the same point publicly, in an open let- 
ter to the presidents of the oil com- 
panies. Ford won headlines for doing 
something about pollution, and G.M. ap- 
peared to lag behind. 

Last week G.M. tried to explain its ef- 
forts on the pollution front, only to be 
faulted. It ran an ad in more than 100 
U.S. newspapers claiming that “G.M.’s 
1970 model cars, as equipped for Cal- 
ifornia use, achieve reductions of more 
than 80% on hydrocarbons and re- 
ductions of more than 65% on carbon 
monoxide emissions compared with 
1960 cars without such controls.” When 
questioned about that by newsmen, John 
T. Middleton, commissioner of the Na- 
tional Air Pollution Control Adminis- 
tration, said: “General Motors’ record 
for compliance with the Government's 
emission standards for carbon monoxide 
is poorer than that for other U.S. auto 
manufacturers.” Middleton would like 
to post federal inspectors in U.S. auto 
plants to ensure that cars are as pol- 
lution-free as they should be, 

All these troubles have been exac- 
erbated by G.M.’s rather stiff response 
to Ralph Nader, In the latest joust, a 
group of lawyers backed by Nader in 
the “Project for Corporate Responsi- 
bility” bought a dozen G.M. shares and 
Suggested that a series of consumer-ori- 
ented resolutions be put to a vote at 
the annual meeting. G.M. brusquely re- 
fused. To G.M.’s chagrin, the Securities 
and Exchange Commission then ordered 
it to put two of the resolutions to a 
vote. One would add three public rep- 
resentatives to G.M.’s board; the other 
would create a committee, partially made 
up of outsiders, to oversee the com- 
pany’s efforts in safety and pollution con- 
trol. Noting that the Nader lawyers had 
already won “an enormous psychological 
and publicity victory,” the Detroit Free- 
Press editorialized: “The idea that a cor- 
poration needs some free-standing souls 
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around to prod it in the public interest 
is not as apocalyptic as it sounds.” 

The resolutions will almost certainly 
be defeated at the May 22 annual meet- 
ing. Nonetheless, the vote affords an- 
other platform and rallying point for 
G.M.’s critics. Three weeks ago, the 
trustees of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, after a student ballot, decided to 
vote its shares in favor of the reso- 
lutions. Students at Harvard, M.I.T. and 
the University of Michigan are pressing 
for a similar declsion. Last week, New 
York City employees voted overwhelm- 
ingly to support the resolution with the 
30,000 shares in their pension fund. 
Whatever happens, G.M.’s need is ob- 
viously more urgent than ever to try 
harder to become a corporation that is 
regarded not only as big but also as 
beneficent. 


TASS—SOVFOTO 


sians need more Western help in de- 
veloping their car-and-truck industry, 
Fiat is putting up a huge auto plant in 
the Soviet city of Togliattimwhich Ford 
toured last week—but production is two 
years behind schedule. 

The Russians still remember the life- 
saving performance of the 362,000 
American trucks that they received dur- 
ing World War II under Lend-Lease. 
Oldtimers also recall that in 1930, un- 
der the original Henry Ford, the com- 
pany helped the Soviets build a plant 
that for a while turned out the Model 
A. The Soviets now are getting ready 
to build a $2.2 billion automotive plant 
in the Tatar Republic between Moscow 
and the Urals; they say that it may be- 
come the world’s largest truck factory 
(the biggest so far was opened by Ford 
Motor last August in Louisville), The 





FORD TOURING SOVIET FIAT PLANT 
A reception to please a Czar. 


EAST-WEST TRADE 


Ford in Russia’s Future? 

Amid an air of mystery, Henry Ford 
II arrived in Moscow last week with 
an impressive entourage—several Ford 
Motor executives, his wife Christina and 
daughter Charlotte Ford Niarchos, They 
were greeted and feted in a way that 
would have pleased a Czar. The So- 
viets put the party up in mansions and 
rolled out an 80-passenger jet to fly the 
Fords privately to Leningrad. Most of 
the time, however, while the smashingly 
dressed women turned Russian heads 
On sightseeing tours, Ford closeted him- 
self with high Soviet officials for talks 
held ostensibly “to discuss East-West 
trade.” In fact, the Communists, their 
economy in trouble, want Ford's help 
in building trucks and perhaps cars. 

Memories of Model A. Henry Ford 
would like to break into the small but 
growing Communist automotive market. 
His company’s subsidiaries in Europe al- 
ready sell cars and trucks to Czecho- 
Slovakia, Yugoslavia, Poland, Rumania 
and Bulgaria. For their part, the Rus- 


Russians previously had approached 
Sweden's Volvo and West Germany’s 
Daimler-Benz for assistance. It is be- 
lieved that they asked Ford last week 
to help build at least part of the Tatar 
plant—possibly an assembly line or two. 

Politically Touchy. Ford Motor ex- 
ecutives checked in advance with State 
and Commerce Department officials to 
see if they had any objections to the 
boss’s mission to Moscow. The reply 
was that he might as well see what the 
Russians would propose. Some U.S. in- 
dustrialists have heard that President 
Nixon's foreign policy advisers are split 
on whether to approve any deal unless 
Moscow also makes some political con- 
cessions. The Soviet troops that invad- 
ed Czechoslovakia in 1968 were so short 
of trucks that they had to press some 
milk trucks from Kiev into service. De- 
spite that shortage, the Russians have 
been sending some trucks to North Viet 
Nam. If Henry Ford comes back home 
with a proposed deal, Washington’s re- 
action will be an important litmus of 
just how willing the U.S. is to liber- 
alize trade with the East. 
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BRITAIN 
No Longer the Sick Man 


Pale spring sunshine glowed on the 
House of Commons’ oak paneling last 
week as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Roy Jenkins rose to start the annual 
spring rite of Budget Day. It was a 
twitchy moment for the British, who 
look to the budget for both a review of 
past economic performance and word 
of the government's future policies. In 
too many years since World War II, 
the budget has brought higher taxes, 
tighter credit and myriad other measures 
designed to solve Britain’s chronic bal- 
ance of payments problem, This time 
Jenkins offered much hope—and some 
relief. He could well afford what he 
termed “cautious optimism.” 

When Jenkins outlined the govern- 
ment’s forthcoming economic policies 
in the budget speech, Time Correspon- 
dent Patricia Delaney reports, his tone 
was expansive, yet not completely open- 
handed. He retained most of the re- 
strictions on consumer spending—curbs 
that are designed to stimulate exports 
and buttress the balance of payments 
—but he cut from 40% to 30% the de- 
posits that importers must make when 
they place orders. He reduced the basic 
bank-lending rate by half a point, to 
7%, and demolished the 24-year-old 
ceiling on the amount of bank loans. 
In addition, the government will trim 
taxes, particularly for the poor and the 
elderly. About 2,000,000 of Britain's 
21.5 million taxpayers will be removed 
from the tax rolls and another 15 mil- 
lion will enjoy reductions, This news 
was so Startling that Tory Opposition 
Leader Edward Heath offered barbed 
congratulations: “We have witnessed not 
quite a unique event but a very rare event 
—a Socialist chancellor who has ac- 
tually announced a reduction in taxes.” 

Surplus for Solvency. Jenkins could 
afford the gesture. His budget showed 
further evidence of a dramatic turn- 
around in Britain’s fortunes. The pay- 
ments balance had swung from a hor- 
rendous deficit in 1968 to a handsome 
surplus in 1969, The basic surplus in 
1969 was $929 million, the highest ever 
recorded. Furthermore, in the year’s last 
nine months there was a favorable bal- 
ance on “visible trade”’—the import and 
export of goods. Britain has earned vis- 
ible surpluses in only two years since 
1822, relying traditionally on “invis- 
ibles*—earnings on overseas  invest- 
ments, services and tourism—to cover 
its trade gap. Clearly, the country has 
taken a major step toward solvency: in 
the past 15 months, Britain's short-and- 
medium-term foreign debts have been 
halved, from about $8 billion to less 
than $4 billion, With justifiable pride, 
Jenkins called Britain’s payments situ- 
ation “one of the strongest in the world.” 

Still, it is premature to talk—as do 
some ebullient politicians—of a British 
economic miracle akin to the German 
Wirtschaftswunder, Britain has merely 
won breathing space. Since World War 
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Il, the twin costs of vestigial great- 
power commitments abroad and a wel- 
fare state at home have consistently 
overburdened the economy, restricted 
successive governments’ freedom of ma- 
neuver and earned Britain the epithet, 
“Sick Man of Europe.” Now Britain is 
buoyantly convalescent, but it could still 
shudder into a relapse. Ironically, it fell 
to the Labor government of Prime Min- 
ister Harold Wilson to apply the nec- 
essary conservative measures: lower pub- 
lic expenditures at home and an end to 
many commitments Overseas. 

The country has paid dearly. To 
achieve the payments surplus, the Brit- 
ish have sacrificed economic growth, 
which has been running at an annual 
rate of only 2%. They have also held 
down industrial investment and allowed 
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JENKINS & WIFE AT 10 DOWNING ST. 
Rare but not unique. 


unemployment to rise to 2.7%, which 
is high by British standards. Those mea- 
sures reduced domestic demand, thus 
forcing manufacturers to export more. 
The basic consumer demand remains; 
as taxes and interest rates move lower, 
it could spurt again. 

Clamorous Claims. A test of polit- 
ical courage and economic wisdom lies 
ahead. Last week’s budget enhanced 
Harold Wilson’s chances of winning the 
next election, which the government 
must hold within the next twelve months. 
Now he and Jenkins have to get the econ- 
omy moving again (but not too fast) 
and resist clamorous demands for still 
lower sales taxes, higher pensions and 
other benefits. 

Britain’s new economy is also threat- 
ened by an explosive rise in wages. 
Ford recently granted its workers an im- 


mediate 18% wage raise; Kodak grant- 


ed 15% and merchant seamen have 
been offered 20%. Such increases, if 
not accompanied by commensurate 


gains in productivity, will soon dull the 
competitive edge that Britain achieved 
over other exporting nations when it de- 
valued the pound in 1967, 

Contrary to popular belief, however, 
Britain loses fewer man-hours per work- 
er from strikes than the U.S. and most 
Western European nations. Still, wildcat 
walkouts by a handful of key men 
often cripple whole industries and ac- 
count in large part for British com- 
panies’ notoriously late deliveries of or- 
ders. The wildcats are free to run be- 
cause labor contracts are not legally 
binding; government attempts to impose 
order on that anarchy have been frus- 
trated by union resistance. 

Going to Market? For all those weak- 
nesses, few economists disagreed with 
Roy Jenkins’ summation last week: “We 
now have an opportunity such as has 
not occurred for a good many years 
past to set the economy on a path of sus- 
tained and accelerating growth.” Brit- 
ain’s move toward growth could have 
important international consequences. 
U.S. companies can expect rising prof- 
its from their large investments in Brit- 
ish business. The strengthening of ster- 
ling takes some pressure off the dollar 
in world money markets, On the Con- 
tinent, France can no longer cite the eco- 
nomic frailty of Britain as an excuse 
for blackballing it from the Common 
Market. If the strong economic per- 
formance continues and Prime Minister 
Wilson is really serious about joining, 
he could enter the negotiations from a 
position of power. 


MONEY 
Bell Wrings the Market 


One factor that has kept stock prices 
down this year is the voracious ap- 
petite of U.S. business for new capital 
at a time when it remains scarce. In- 
stead of moving into existing stocks, in- 
vestment money has been flowing into 
new issues of corporate securities. The 
most vivid demonstration of the trend 
came last week when American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., the world’s larg- 
est private enterprise, floated a $3.2 
billion financing—a size usually asso- 
ciated only with U.S. Treasury offerings. 
After the issue went on sale, the Dow- 
Jones industrial average dropped nearly 
10 points in two days as investors 
switched out of other securities to buy 
the bluest chip of all. 

Instead of turning as usual to in- 
stitutional lenders for such a large quan- 
tity of funds, A.T. & T. sought to tap a 
different source of capital: millions of 
small investors who save their money 
for special opportunities. The company 
offered a highly complex mixture of de- 
bentures, rights and warrants to buy 
stock. Countless investors did not un- 
derstand the package, but enthusiastic 
professional traders immediately bid the 
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When you first drive hey 
at =i Key Vele- mt @e)celar-F ! = 
pretend it’s very expensive. | eee Se 


Then the solid construction 
Flare mas-ie(@0| Cole cMmy Vela duar-larialie) 
won't come 
as any surprise. 


You just don’t expect that kind of quality from a $1970" car. Quality that 
results from over 700 tests and inspections. Dedication to 
craftsmanship that shows imthe lush interior. The lustrous vinyl upholstery. The 
reclining bucket seats. And the solid, quiet ride is a complete 
surprise. The secret is the Toyota Corona’s unit construction with body and 
frame welded, not bolted, together. You simply aren’t prepared for 
so much Car at so small a price. So, prepare yourself. 


LO) (O)7.\ 


We're quality oriented 


*POE Price: 4 Dr. Sedan, $1970; 2 Dr. Hardtop, $2155. White sidewall tires, accessories, options, freight and taxes extra. Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A., Inc., 2055 W. 190th St, Torrance, Calif. 90501 








This new issue of Notes is being sold to the general 
public by a group of investment dealers including the undersigned 
The offering is made only by means of the official Prospectus 


> $40,000,000 
ESSEX 
INTERNATIONAL, INC. 


) 94% NOTES DUE APRIL 1, 1975 


} PRICE 100% 


(Plus accrued interest from April 1, 1970) 


You are invited to ask for a Prospectus describing 
these Notes and the Company's business 
Any of the underwriters who can legally offer these Notes 
in compliance with the securities laws of your state 
will be glad to give you a copy 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 


April 9, 1970 
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| warrants to a premium on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 
Bell put an 82% interest rate on its de- 
bentures, which had the immediate ef- 
| fect of pressing up other rates in the 
bond market by as much as one-quar- 
| terof 1%. Asa result, corporate and mu- 
nicipal borrowers are likely to pay more 
| for money in the bond market in the 
| weeks ahead, Not even Bell's banker, 
Morgan Stanley, was sure that the 82% 

, rate on such a large issue would attract 
enough investors. As a result, the com- 
pany sweetened the package. 

Basically, the offering consisted of 
$1.6 billion in 30-year debentures ac- 
companied by warrants to buy $1.6 bil- 
lion worth of A.T. & T. stock between 
November 1970 and May 1975. Each 
warrant entitles the holder to buy a 
share of A.T. & T. stock for $52, about 
$3 above last week's closing price: thus 
any increase in the price of the stock 
above $52 during the next five years 
will give the original warrant holder a 
profit. The company began mailing the 
subscription offer to its 3,140,000 share- 
holders only last week, and Wall Street 
will not know for some time just how 
successful the entire package was. Nor- 

| mally, A.T. & T. shareholders take up 
about half of any new issue offered to 
them. Until the first $1.6 billion is paid 
to Bell in early June, the mammoth 
issue will hang over both the bond and 
stock markets and will probably serve 
as a negative force on prices. 

Shift at the Fed? The stock market 
is being hit by a record number of ad- 
ditional offerings. Managers of many 
companies that normally raise capital 
for expansion by selling bonds have de- 
cided instead to sell stock in order to 
avoid paying the high interest rates for 
bonds. U.S. corporations added an es- 
timated $1.5 billion worth of new stock 
to stock already outstanding during the 
first quarter: for all of 1970 the in- 
crease will probably be $6.4 billion 
nearly double that of last year. The 
rising supply of shares on the market 
may tend to weaken stock prices. 

On top of that, money may be tight- 
ening again. The Federal Reserve Board, 
which only a month ago was primarily 
concerned about recession, has returned 
to its old worry: inflation. Members of 
the board are apprehensive that the fed- 
eral budget may fall into deficit because 
of the new law, signed last week by Pres- 
ident Nixon, that raises the pay of Gov- 
ernment workers by 6%. They also 
worry that consumer spending may jump 
because of the recent increase in Social 
Security benefits and the scheduled end 
of the 5% surtax on June 30. Thus the 
board, which has been expanding the 
money supply in recent weeks, may now 
rein in a bit. Though there is no talk of 
returning the economy to the constrict- 
ing days of absolutely no monetary 
growth, even a slight shift to slower ex- 
pansion of the money supply will do lit- 
tle to help corporations’ hunger for more 
capital or shareholders’ hopes for higher 
stock prices, 
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America’s railroads. Who needs them? 


The man who has a special on cantaloupes this week. The man who builds a house \ ou 
can buy, without going to the poorhouse. All the businesses you do business w ith. 


Where would most of them be without railroads to deliver the goods at the lowest cost? 
Out of business 


America without railroads? We can’t afford it. But, if railroads are given the freedom to 


do business like any other business—with up-to-date regulations and fair taxation 
then they’ll always deliver the goods 


Americas Railroads 


Who needs them? You do. We all do. 








TRUFFAUT (RIGHT) DIRECTING DENEUVE & BELMONDO IN “MERMAID” 
In deference to one master, in homage to another. 


Truffaut in Transition 


Francois Truffaut has often spoken 
of his affection for rapid and Startling 
changes of mood. Shoot the Piano Play- 
er careened crazily from farce to thrill- 
er, and interludes of pastoral bliss al- 
ternated smoothly with scenes of ex- 
cruciating emotional warfare in Jules 
and Jim. In these films, Truffaut min- 
gled the various moods: in The Mis- 
sissippi Mermaid, he segregates them 
severely, The first half of the film is a 
thrilling tale of obsession that slides—al- 
most imperceptibly—into an ironic and 
slightly fanciful romance. The result is 
certainly Truffaut's smoothest, most pro- 
fessional piece of film making. It is 
just as certainly not his best. 

This is the third film—Jules and 
Jim and The Bride Wore Black are 
the others—in which Truffaut has dealt 
in detail with the character of a mys- 
terious woman who enchants, dominates 
and finally controls men. Like Bride, 
Truffaut’s The Mississippi Mermaid is 
based on a thriller by the American Cor- 
nell Woolrich, and like its predecessor, 
it deals with a predatory female and 
a weak male, whom she eventually de- 
stroys. Julie (to emphasize the similarity, 
the name is repeated from The Bride 
Wore Black) is an elegant mail-order 
bride with a Saint Laurent wardrobe 
who has come to the French island 
of Réunion to meet her future hus- 
band, a wealthy tobacco farmer named 
Louis. From the photographs they ex- 
changed by letter, she is almost un- 

. Tecognizable. He had expected a sweet 
but faintly dowdy brunette; she meets 
him as a startlingly glamorous blonde. 
They confess to each other that they 
lied in their letters so that they would 
not be married for the wrong mo- 
tives. He said that he was a factory fore- 
man with a modest income; she sent 
her sister's photograph. 

Satisfied with the explanation, Louis 
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marries her and they live for a time in 
blissful luxury. Eventually, through a se- 
res of small incongruities of history 
and personality, Louis discovers that he 
has been tricked. It is too late. She has 
left him, taking few of her clothes but al- 
most all of his bank account. In ner- 
vous shock, he goes to France to re- 
cover. He sees her one night by chance 
on a television news film. He pursues 
her; she confesses. He takes her back, 
and—after he has shot a persistent pri- 
vate detective—they both become fu- 
gitives from the law. 

Pathology of Obsession. Truffaut 
dedicates the film to his idol, Jean Re- 
noir, and The Mississippi Mermaid be- 
gins with scenes from Renoir’s 1938 
masterpiece La Marseillaise. There are 
many more affinities here, though, with 
the work of another Truffaut deity, Al- 
fred Hitchcock. As Julie, Catherine De- 
neuve has all the frosty, mysterious ele- 
gance of such typical Hitchcock her- 
Oines as Ingrid Bergman and Grace 
Kelly. Jean-Paul Belmondo, as Louis, 
has the distinctively empathetic star 
quality that Hitchcock has always fa- 
vored in his leading men. 

To be sure, there are signs of Re- 
noir’s influence, especially in the care- 
ful photography of the lush island vege- 
tation and in the continuing use of 
long camera angles. But thematically 
The Mississippi Mermaid owes every- 
thing to Hitchcock; it might even, in 
fact, be called Truffaut's Vertigo. Both 
films are about the pathology of ob- 
session, about role reversal, about the 
power that women have over men. Only 
in their denouements do the films differ 
in a substantial way. The hero of Ver- 
tigo drives the woman to her death, 
but in The Mississippi Mermaid the 
hero is willing to accept his own mur- 
der as the final humiliation from the 
woman he loves. In the guise of a ro- 
mantic fadeout, the last scene of The 
Mississippi Mermaid represents the 


ultimate irony, the final sharp thrust of 
Truffaut's cynicism. 

This misanthropy is what ultimately 
is so troublesome about this otherwise 
exciting and often beautiful film. Truf- 
faut, at 38, stands at a crucial point in 
his career. His infatuation with the 
Hitchcock style has carried him now 
through two direct hommages to the 
master, and it is time to stop. The easy 
cynicism toward human relationships so 
often evident in Hitchcock does not real- 
ly suit Truffaut, He is much more the hu- 
manist, the man who both feared and 
loved the predatory Catherine in Jules 
and Jim, The titular dedication of the 
film to Renoir and the implicit—and 
now excessive—tribute to Hitchcock 
perfectly portrays Truffaut's own artistic 
schizophrenia. Caught between two mas- 
ters, Truffaut must make his choice. Re- 
cent news of his newest film, a dra- 
matization of the true story of a re- 
tarded country boy in 18th century 
France, seems to indicate that the di- 
rector has chosen Renoir. It also means 
that he has chosen wisely and well. 


Stubbed Footnote 
The scandal of The Lady of Monza is 


scarcely worth a footnote in the history 
of the 17th century church—or in the an- 
nals of cinema. An aristocratic nun of 
Monza, Italy (Anne Heywood), is raped 
by the villainous landowner Gian Paolo 
(Antonio Sabato). Behold, she likes it 
—as do many of her colleagues in the 
convent. Soon Gian Paolo and the priest, 
Don Arrigoni (Hardy Kruger), are enjoy- 
ing the favors of novices, nuns and the 
prioress. In the denouement the nun of 
Monza, for her sins, is sealed alive in a 
dungeon, So was the incident at Monza 
until the Archbishop of Milan—now 
Pope Paul VI—helped unlock 347-year- 
old church records in 1957 to reveal the 
scandal. Perhaps the fate was too harsh 
for the lady—or for her chronicles—but 
it is the kind that this dubbed and slug- 
gish adaptation deserves. 








HEYWOOD & KRUGER IN “MONZA” 
Behold! She likes it! 
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Ecstasy Without Agony 


PLUCHE, OR THE LOVE OF ART by 
Jean Dutourd. 278 pages. Doubleday. 
$5.95. 


God has his prophets and saints, and 
art has its Pluches—aesthetic Jesuits, 
Leathernecks of creativity, defenders of 
aristocratic art-soul against bourgeois 
art-stomach, men of passion and ap- 
petite, of sublime ups and leaden downs. 
Pluche is a talented, unfashionable, mod- 
erately successful painter who is down 
—or, in Jean Dutourd’s words, “chained 
down in hell amid the circle of the friv- 
olous damned, where everything is mere 
diversion, where one only hears rank stu- 
pidities, where one only says stupidities 
oneself, where one is bored to death 
without ever dying.” 

It is not quite as bad as that, except 
when Pluche, a 45-year-old Parisian 
bachelor, is in a period of creative ste- 
rility. For a man of Gibraltic self-con- 
fidence, however, even sterility has its 
uses. If Pluche must lie fallow for a 
few weeks, he can at least write a jour- 
nal about it. Nothing goes to waste: stin- 
giness is not only close to his Gallic 
heart; it is a law of nature. Besides, writ- 
ing gives him the chance to expound 
on his dearest personal fancies: 

ON ART AND MONEY: “There can't be 
any question of despising money. On 
the contrary, one’s painting has to bring 
it in. But one mustn't paint the kind of 
pictures that bring it in.” 

ON TASTE: “Never have people had so 
much taste as in the past twenty years, 
and never has the true creative spirit 
been so impoverished. It is in periods 
without taste, periods of vigor and sim- 
plicity, that art flourishes best.” 

ON PAINTING IN GENERAL: “Bad painters 
never achieve a likeness because they re- 
produce exactly what they have before 
their eyes. Good painters achieve a like- 
ness because they work like poets and 
when they contemplate the ocean, be- 
gin by seeing horses.” 

ON ARTISTS AS UBERMENSCHEN: “We art- 
ists carry no tragedy within us, even if 
we are in despair and do away with our- 
selves our minds stand back to 
watch us suffering and thereby mitigate 
the pain as it were, push our troubles 
into the background, transform them 
into a spectacle over which we can 
joke or philosophize.”” 

Descent from Olympus. Pluche does 
not spout off entirely in a vacuum. Like a 
god descending from Olympus to reas- 
sure himself of his immortality, he ven- 
tures from his studio on the Rue Boisson- 
nade to loaf among the plebs until inspi- 
ration returns. But no sooner is he in “the 
circle of the frivolous damned” than the 
world’s petty annoyances close in. Broth- 
er Georges, a witless executive living far 
beyond his means and on the verge of 
ruin, asks for and gets the balance in 
Pluche’s bank account. Brother-in-Law 
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Mesnard, an immensely successful paint- 
er who sold his talent out to fashionable 
tastes, has taken up with a young bird 
and threatens the happiness of Pluche’s 
sister Marie. 

It is Mesnard’s unfaithfulness to his 
talent that really concerns Pluche. The 
two have it out in a climactic scene—a 
Magic Molehill sort of confrontation 
on the crisis of art in the second half 
of the 20th century. Mesnard emerges 
as a Darwinist who excuses his bad, prof- 
itable painting as an adaptation to an 
age in which Art is Dead and the fu- 
ture belongs to electricians. He misses 
the intellectual upheavals of the 18th 
century and the naive optimism of the 
19th, but one must keep up with the 
times. 

Pluche will not answer such devilish 
logic. As a 19th century romantic and 
true believer, he can only counter with 
faith: “Happiness,” he tells the not no- 
ticeably unhappy Mesnard, “can never 
be gained by bowing to circumstances 
but only by following the dictates of 
the heart one has, which is difficult to lo- 
cate and hard to fathom.” 

In hands less dexterous than those 
of Jean Dutourd, a skillful French nov- 


ELGIN ClAMPE 





ROBERT BOYLE 


elist and writer of memoirs (The Taxis 
of the Marne, The Man of Sensibility), 
Pluche could easily have turned into a 
one-dimensional poseur, both dated and 
familiar, Instead, Pluche and his rhe- 
torical posturing melt smoothly into Du- 
tourd’s richly perceived Parisian setting 
and a fluent, entertaining narrative. Ec- 
Stasy without agony was never easier 
to take. 


World’s End, Hudson Division 


THE HUDSON RIVER by Robert H. Boyle. 
304 pages. Norton. $6.95. 


Nowadays, those little men in the fun- 
nies carrying signs reading THe END 
OF THe Wortp Is At HAnp need only 
walk as far as the nearest publisher's of- 
fice to get the message printed. The lat- 
est Jeremiah to join the prophets of 
ecological disaster is Robert Boyle, who 
is concerned with the Hudson River 
and man’s efforts to turn this noble 
flood into a squalid sewer. 

If this were all, Boyle’s book would 
be merely a timely polemic on an im- 
portant and fashionable topic. But 
Boyle, a staff member for Sports IL- 
LUSTRATED, is more than an enraged crit- 
ic. He is an accomplished journalist- 
naturalist with a curious blend of 
love, knowledge and perspective that 
help turn his “natural and unnatural his- 
tory” of a river into what should be- 
come a small classic. 

Crime Supplement. Fish are clearly 
Boyle’s primary fixation. He keeps an 
aquarium in his Croton-on-Hudson 
house, partly for receiving specimens 
he seines from the river, partly to ex- 
ercise his empathy for finned creatures. 
The striped-bass fingerlings, he com- 
ments cheerfully, “were gamboling all 
over the tank like Labrador pups.” Just 
as canaries were once carried into coal 
mines to warn the miners of poisonous 
gases, Boyle tends to use fish as a mea- 
sure of man. Bass taken from the Hud- 
son off Bayonne have a taint of pe- 
troleum; shad roe is more than just 
fishy; sturgeon taken below Consolidated 
Edison’s plant at Indian Point (those 
that manage to survive its giant water- 
cooling intake pipes) should be checked 
for radioactivity. 

Because of a certain monomania in 
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He’s working to make your life better. 


He’s a doctor. Before the day is over, he’ll see all the patients he counted 
on, two emergencies he hadn't counted on, and still manage a reassuring word to 
a worried mother. He'll do all this for the best and simplest of reasons— 
everything he does affects the lives of others. 

The same motivation drives our agents in serving your life insurance needs. 


National Life 


of Vermont 


National Life Insurance Company, Montpelier, Vermont 





How can this tire save 
you money on gasoline? 


The Amoco.120 SS Radial Oval. 


The AMOCO 120 SS Radial Oval Tire 
is somethin’ else. It can save you 
money on gasoline. You actually need 
less gasoline to run your car when you 
drive on a set of AMOCO 120 SS Radial 
Oval Tires. 


Here's why. The bias-belted tires you 
get on a new car work like this. There 
are four layers, actu- 
ally two ply layers and 
two belted layers. And 
the cords embedded 
in each layer are ar- 
ranged at angles to 
one another. 


Because the cords are at angles to 
each other, the tread 
squirms or ‘‘scrubs" 
against the pavement 
causing friction when 
you drive. The scrub- 
bing makes the tire 
more resistant to roll— 
which makes your 
car use more horse- 
power to roll itself 
along. 








But the AMOCO 120 SS Radial Oval's 
tread, because of the tire's 6-layer 2- 
ply, 4-belt construc- ’ 
tion, doesn't “scrub” q 
as vigorously and, as 
a result, there is less 
friction and roll resis- 
tance. 


Because there is less roll resistance, 
you use less horsepower to roll yourself 
along. Up to 16.5% less 
horsepower than bias- 
belted tires in actual 
tests. And when your 
engine uses less 
horsepower, you use 
less gasoline. 


In addition to saving you money on 
gasoline, the AMOCO 120 SS Radial 
Oval has a lot of other things going for it. 





Radial ply tires give better traction on 
any kind of road surface wet or dry. 


The performance and handling char- 
acteristics of a radial ply tire are far 
superior to ordinary tires. 


Radial ply tires provide better, 
smoother and more stable rides at high 
speeds. 


Radial ply tires are more resistant to 
punctures. 


Your car doesn't "‘skitter" on ridges or 
tracks in the road. 


And radial ply tires are long-wearing. 


The AMOCO 120 SS Radial Oval Tire 
is somethin’ else: It's the tire that 
promises to save you money on gaso- 
line. In one short year the AMOCO 120 
SS Radial Oval tire has gained enthusi- 
astic acceptance. Now you know why. 


somethin’ else 


from the people who are 
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Boyle, large portions of his book read 
like a crime supplement to the Rivers 
of America series, which set out to cel- 
ebrate the belief that America was still 
the Beautiful. Boyle follows the river 
down from its source at Mount Marcy 
(where the great conservationist The- 
odore Roosevelt received the news of 
McKinley's death by assassination) and 
finds its enemies innumerable. Thrifty 
upriver towns happily send their raw 
sewage roiling southward toward foul 
and wicked Manhattan. Tankers leak 
oil. Corporations discharge incalculable 
quantities of industrial waste. They al- 
ways seem able to find a tame scientist 
to testify before civic bodies that acids, 
oils, oxides and industrial Dreck of all 
sorts are only minimally harmful. When 
that fails, they pay minimal fines and 
cheerfully go on polluting. 

The worst areas are the Albany Pool, 
the section below Troy and Rensselaer, 
and the approaches to New York harbor 
—but industrialization has already 
begun to zero in on the relatively clean 
areas between. Consolidated Edison ap- 
pears as one of Boyle’s main targets, De- 
spite some effort by the company to 
modify its plans in the face of public 
pressure, Boyle regards the controversial 
projected Con Ed installation at Storm 
King as a threat with an ultimate effect 
on wildlife that cannot be measured 
but will surely be dangerous. 

Boyle's book is most effective po- 
lemically when simply relating the flac- 
cid reactions of various law-enforcement 
agencies to inquiries on what is offi- 
cially being done about known polluters. 
It is probably most instructive in show- 
ing how Boyle and like-minded Hudson 
Valley neighbors have brought private 
action against companies who break the 
law by polluting the river. Customarily 
the going is slow. But any private group 
that can hold on long enough to win 
gets a share of the fine the company 
must forfeit, and can use it to help pay 
for playing David to further industrial 
Goliaths. 

Shrugs and Overstatement. There 
are two dangers in confronting the 
present conservation crisis. One is to 
overstate the damage to the environment. 
The other is to fall into the kind of shoul- 
der-shrugging despair best illustrated 
by Writer Lillian Hellman when her 
neighbors sought her help in protecting 
the island of Martha's Vineyard from 
a jet airstrip. “Everywhere clse has 
been ruined,” she replied. “Why should 
we be different?” Boyle avoids both pit- 
falls. Hand-wringing fishermen often 
exaggerate the ruination of the Hudson 
by pointing to a lack of salmon. By con- 
sulting records and fishery experts, 
Boyle has established that the Hudson 
never was a salmon-run river. Some sec- 
tions of the river are clogged with ef- 
fluence but not yet ruined, Boyle 
points out. The river still has more 
fish than most men dream of—par- 
ticularly striped bass and sturgeon, 
once known as Albany beef and now 
widely (though erroneously) thought 
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to be all but gone from the river. 

Urban New Yorkers are unlikely to 
turn out in great numbers to try to 
Keep the Hudson safe for sturgeon. But 
the U.S. is becoming aware that nature 
nuts, bird watchers (as private interests 
call them) and conservationists may be 
fighting not only for the survival of the 
shad, the blue heron and the osprey, 
but for the survival of the human spe- 
cies. Boyle tells the story of 19th cen- 
tury Naturalist Verplanck Colvin who 
gave his life struggling to create what 
eventually became Adirondack State 


Park. The story—and this book—are a 
reminder that while Americans were 
busy getting and spending, much of the 
country was preserved for them by fond 
zealots and near madmen. 
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APHRODITE 
Bringing scarecrows fo life. 


Unavoidable Whimsy 


THE EVE OF SAINT VENUS by Anthony 
Burgess. 138 pages. Norton. $4.95. 


The English themselves freely concede 
that the pleasures of love are something 
that foreigners are better at. Aphrodite, 
after all, was a Greek, and Venus a 
Latin. 

Anthony Burgess, a writer of great 
wit and erudition, once dared to put 
the goddess of love in a soggy English 
garden and between damp English 
sheets. Only a writer as talented as Bur- 
gess could have succeeded in such an un- 
promising enterprise. 

Publishing this little work (or opuscu- 
lum, as Burgess calls it) 20 years after he 
wrote it and six years after it came out in 
England, the author also issues a fair 
warning. The Eve of Saint Venus, he 


says, “depends for its effect largely on an 
understanding of the insular and conser- 
vative English character, especially as 
manifested in a silly, ingrown, mainly 
nonexistent rural aristocracy.” 

Whimsy is unavoidable. A dotty bar- 
Onet has received a consignment of cut- 
rate statues from his alcoholic twin 
brother. The stone gods and goddesses 
include, naturally, Venus. A ring slipped 
on Venus’ finger by a nervous bride- 
groom brings her to life, and love is re- 
born in a cold climate. The cast of 
characters, Burgess has explained, is 
drawn fondly from stock theatrical fig- 
ures: “The boncheaded gold-hearted 
country squire in plus fours, the pert 
and resourceful servant, the grim but re- 
liable chatelaine, the sweet guileless 
young lovers, the comic Anglican cler- 
gyman.” Only a writer who can bring 
such scarecrows to life would be will- 
ing to proclaim, let alone admit, that 
his characters come out of a fusty stage 
wardrobe. In The Eve of Saint Venus, 
this miracle is performed. 

Burgess’ insular joke book is old, but 
the joke is a good one and the author 
tells it with relish, as if for the first 
time. An example of the author's cath- 
olic English wit: loony squire replying 
to a patronizing remark of the vicar’s 
about animal pleasures: “And don’t be 
too hard on animals. There’s a lot of 
good in animals, especially when they're 
killed and cooked.” 


The Coven of One’s Choice 


KING OF THE WITCHES by June Johns 
154 pages. Coward-McCann. $5. 


Alex Sanders, 44, likes to call him- 
self the King of the Witches. That title. 
Author June Johns informs us, was last 
officially held in the 15th century by 
Owain Glyndwr, the last independent 
Prince of Wales. Sanders claims to be 
a descendant of Prince Owain, although 
he does not bother to offer any ev- 
idence of this. He is, says Sanders, a he- 
reditary witch—as distinguished from 
the converts that Miss Johns’ overly 
sympathetic biography obviously seeks 
to attract. 

The attractions of Sanderian witch- 
craft appear to be many, and Sanders’ 
own London coven (witch group) seems 
to hold the liveliest “esbats” (meetings) 
in town. In addition to the baldishly 
handsome Alex, there is Sanders’ wife 
Maxine, a young (and, judging from 
the book’s photographs, shapely) blonde 
who acts as official fertility symbol. 
Like some post-Freudian group-therapy 
sessions, Alex’s esbats are conducted in 
the nude, Only he is robed—or at least 
toweled—to facilitate instant identifica- 
tion as head witch. 

Esbats at the Sanderses’ include dane- 
ing, chanting, feasting and the fondling 
of various ritual objects. When the oc- 
casion calls for the elevation of a mem- 
ber to a third-grade witch, there is 
highly formalized sexual intercourse. 
But Sanders insists that only those 
who are married or engaged to each 
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MAN ON THE MOVE 





MONY Man Don E. Krieger 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


He’s on the move night and day, giving 
people expert, professional advice about 
insurance. For their families’ protection, 
their children’s education, their own re- 
tirement. He’s moving up, too, among the 
top men in his profession. Not just be- 
cause of his ability as a financial planner, 
but also because he’s a leader in bringing 
young men and women to MONY and 
helping to start them on insurance ca- 
reers. It’s men like 

him that keep MONY NY 
moving ahead. MUTUAL OF NEW YORK 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company Of New York 
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If you could sail with HOPE 
you'd have one of the most re- 
warding experiences of your life. 

HOPE is the gleaming white 
hospital ship that travels the world 
and brings medical aid and train- 
ing to the sick, the crippled, the 
neglected. 

HOPE is you. And so we invite 
you to join in our next mission by 
contributing your dollars today. 
Help make the world a little 
healthier, a little happier, a little 
more peaceful. 


PROJECT 


PROJECT HOPE, DEPT. A, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20007. 
Your contribution is tax deductible, 
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WIFE MAXINE & SANDERS 
No shoelaces, please! 


other can partake of this ceremony, 
in which man and woman represent 
the sun and moon in fruitful conjunction, 
New witch recruits must be content 
to kneel before the altar and receive 
40 purifying strokes across the buttocks, 
Some covens use whips made with shoe- 
laces that may leave permanent scars. 
But Alex’s group, Miss Johns reassur- 
ingly reports, uses a silver whip with 
thongs of embroidery silk. 

Although Alex adheres to orthodox 
laws of witchcraft as set down in the an- 
cient Book of Shadows, with income 
from lectures, public appearances and 
broadcasts he hopes to establish an in- 
ternational witch center as an alternative 
to traditional religions. “The simple wor- 
ship of love and fertility,” writes Miss 
Johns, “can be immensely appealing in 
a materialistic age overshadowed by the 
achievements—and — horrors—of _ sci- 
ence.” The declaration could hardly 
come during a more appropriate sea- 
son. The most important fertility rites 
in all Wiccadom occur in spring. It is 
the time to worship fervently in the 
coven of one’s choice. But no shoe- 
laces, please! 


Bugged 


THE ANDERSON TAPES by Lawrence 
Sanders. 254 pages. Putnam. $5.95. 


Every year sees the appearance of fic- 
tional contrivances that pause briefly as 
larvae in book form before butterflying 
their way onto the screen. But Veteran 
Pulp Writer Lawrence Sanders has 
achieved some sort of distinction in the 
genre. In his very first try at a hard- 
cover book he has created a dreadful hy- 
brid: part novel, part script. It has been 
a bestseller since the day it left its pub- 
lisher’s cocoon some weeks ago. Grate- 
ful Columbia Pictures has already 
snapped it up for $100,000. 


The Anderson Tapes is a standard 








“big caper” thriller (Topkapi, Rififi) in 
which a hungry hood just sprung from 
Sing Sing decides to strip a whole lux- 
ury Manhattan apartment house over 
a Labor Day weekend. He assembles 
a team of specialists to cut the alarm 
wires, finger the Klees and terrify any 
stray remaining tenants. The gimmick 
is that all the conspirators’ haunts are 
bugged by various government agencies. 
Though it means that everything from 
a candy-store pay phone to Central 
Park itself has to be tapped, almost 
the whole novel consists of tape-re- 
corded conversations instantly fungible 
as movie dialogue 

The plot would be entirely diverting 
if it were not mercilessly weighted down 
with Ideas. Sanders, alas, has clearly 
read his Sartre. His hoods are given to 
observations like “Crime is the truth. 
Law is the hypocrisy.” There is no sex 
in the usual sense, because the char- 
acters prefer to engage in whippings. It 
turns out that tape is not the ideal me- 
dium for dramatizing this kind of erot- 
icism, but there is enough twaddle about 
the relationship between violent crime 
and perverted sex to make St. Genet 
set fire to his halo. 

Though Lawrence Sanders apparently 
intended his criminals to be gritty out- 
casts, they are actually laughable bores. 
“This man who fondled himself while 
I pranced about him clad in chicken 
feathers,” recalls a lady sadist clad in 
self-righteousness, “this man attended 
church every Sunday, contributed to 
charities . 

Routine criminal paranoia is more 
engaging. Says one wary conspirator: 
“How does anyone know? Maybe one 
of the rats is wired. Maybe the cock- 
roaches have been trained. How about 
that! Trained bugs! Not bad, huh?” 
Not so bad that Mr. Sanders may 
not try it. 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 
. The French Lieutenant’s Woman, 
Fowles (1 last week) 
. Love Story, Segal (2) 
. Travels with My Aunt, Greene (3) 
. Mr. Sammler’s Planet, Bellow (4) 
. The Gang That Couldn’t Shoot 
Straight, Breslin (6) 
. A Beggar in Jerusalem, Wiesel 
. Deliverance, Dickey (8) 
. The Godfather, Puzo (5) 
. The House on the Strand, 
du Maurier (9) 


. The Anderson Tapes, Sanders (7) 


NONFICTION 
. Everything You Always Wanted to 
Know About Sex, Reuben (1) 
. Up the Organization, Townsend (3) 
. Mary Queen of Scots, Fraser (2) 
. Sensuous Woman, “J” 
5. Love and Will, May (7) 
. The Selling of the President 1968, 
McGinniss (4) 
. New English Bible 
. | Know Why the Caged Bird Sings, 
Angelou 
. The American Heritage Dictionary 
. Points of Rebellion, Douglas (5) 
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Why do over 
150 college juniors 
enroll for one year 
in the 


ITUTE FOR 
AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES 


in Aix-en-Provence, 
France? 


ASK the students of the INSTITUTE, 
associated with the University of Aix- 
Marseille, which offers courses in Euro- 
pean studies (especially the Western 
Mediterranean); European philosophy, 
history and theater; comparative European 
literature; French language and literature; 
and fine arts. 


ASK the students after their weekend field 
trips to Geneva, Paris, Barcelona, Milan, 
Florence and other cultural centers. Or 
after their Christmas and Easter holidays 
in Jerusalem, London, Paris, Rome and 
Athens. 


WHY do college Juniors study at the 
INSTITUTE for a year? 


JUST ASK them upon their return to the 
U.S.A. (names available upon request) 
or write to: 


Dr. Herbert Maza, Director, 
INSTITUTE FOR 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


4 27, Place de l'Université 
- Aix-en-Provence, France. 
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How to play the meeting game when youre it. 





Your fellow executives will offer you airline that has the back up services of 
lots of luck. We offer you lots of help. Michael John Associates, experts in group 

Our Meeting Planners Service. communications, They will consult with you 

It gives you all-out assistance in on your meeting problems and can help you 
solving the many problems of meeting stage successful presentations of all types. 
planning and organization...site and facility Smoothly. It only takes a little luck with all 
selection...travel and accommodations... this skill. Write L. J. Reid, Continental 
even the production and coordination of Airlines, Department 4, International 
event materials. And Continental is the only Airport, Los Angeles, California 90009. 


CONTINENTAL AIRLINES @ 


The Proud Bird with the Golden Tail 











6 YEARS OLD. IN BOTTLE FROM CANADA BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS INC., DETROIT, MICH. 86.6 PROOF. BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY 


The most valuable 
asset in Joe’s bar is behind it. 


Who knows that you like to watch football instead 
of basketball? Or when you want to talk? And when you 
don’t? Or what your favorite drink is? 

And who knows how to tell you the truth when you're 
really wrong? And still be your friend 

How could you not know? It’s your neighborhood 
bartender. That’s who 
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And you probably wouldn't trade him in for all the 
tea in China. He’s what makes your neighborhood 
tavern part of the neighborhood 

Sostopin and see him during National Tavern Month. 
(It’s the month of May. ) And while you're there, have a 
drink of Canadian Club. It’s the second most valuable 
asset in Joe’s bar. 


“The Best In The House’’® in 87 lands. 














New low tar cigarette 
from Philip Morris Research 


TWO MODERN 
FILTER TECHNIQUES 


1. Activated Charcoal: 
highly adsorbent of 
selected gases to smooth 
out flavor. 












2. Fresh-Air System: 
acetate fibers reduce tar 
while fresh air 

injection surrounds 
and freshens flavor. 






Regular 
and 
Menthol. 


MULTIFILTER 


The perfect balance of flavor and filtration 


Consider this fact: New Multifilter is lower in tar at 14 megs.* than 95% of all cigarettes sold in U.S. 
FTC findings: highest yielding cigarette delivers 32 mgs.tar—the lowest 4 mes. tar 
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